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The  Younger  Generation^  too^ 
is  now  learning  the 

FACTS  about  CANNED  FOODS 

Thanks  to  thousands  of  athletic  coaches  throughout  the 
country,  we’re  able  to  have  such  charts  as  these  posted  in 
gyms,  on  bulletin  boards,  etc.,  in  as  many  thousands 
of  schools. 

Bigger  than  Car-card  Posters,  and  strikingly  colored, 
they  carry  the  FACTS  about  Canned  Foods  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  tomorrow  will  be 
beads  of  families — and  buyers  of  foods. 

- AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  Park  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Notwmber  30, 1936 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CC 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YE/ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


CLARKSBURG, WVA 


AYARS  Latest  Model 

ISew  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEVOIWA/C  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  LIQUID 
ADJUSTMEIir 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


November  30, 1936 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making:  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  GAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHIGAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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''  Act  Now 

to.  cash  in  on 

CANNED  FOODS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CIVIN6 


LAS'LCALLJot 


G«t  your  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  bid  on 
quantity  lots  of  Canned  Foods  for  the  food 
boskets  distributed  by  community  chests,  local 
relief  organizations  and  charity  agencies. 


Urge  retailers  to  use  newspaper  ads,4tandfo{lts, 
letters  and  package  enclosures.  They  are  power 
ful  sales  stimulants. 


Colorful  holiday  posters 
help  decorate  the  store — and  help  sales.  Avail¬ 
able  at  low  cost  from  “FROGRESSIVE  GROCER" 
and  numerous  printing  houses.  Or,  better  stilt, 
print  your  own. 


The  "Contribution 
Barrel"  for  gifts  for 
the  needy.  A  sure 
fire  woy  to  sell  many 
an  extra  dollar’s 
worth  of  Conned 
Food. 


It’s  smart  to  make  it  eosy  for  the  retoiler. 
Provide  him  with  attractive  Christmas  pack* 
oges  to  contain  your  Conned  Foods. 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING,  the  world’s  greatest 
sales-booster,  has  served  many  an  alert 
Canner  to  move  thousands  of  cases  of  Canned 
Foods.  Assortments,  or  case  and  dozen  lots 
of  single  items,  attractively  packaged  in 
Christmas  cartons  or  baskets,  have  become 
tremendously  popular  as  individual  gifts.  And 
Christmas  Charity  assortments  of  Canned 
Foods  and  related  items  will  probably  enjoy 


greater  sales  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Shopping  days  till  Christmas  are  mighty 
few— see  to  it  right  now  that  your  brokers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  gain  some  of  this 
extra  holiday  business.  Get  them  to  push 
your  Canned  Foods.  Use  the  suggestions  on 
this  page,  and  write  Continental  immediately 
for  detailed  information  on  Christmas  Food- 
Gift  Merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


November  SO,  19S6 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Enjoyable  but  ineffective  —  Normalcy 

seems  to  have  returned  not  only  to  business,  but 
to  the  meetings  of  the  canners  Associations.  Last 
week  you  read  the  record  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
meeting,  and  which  used  to  rank,  if  it  does  not  now, 
as  next  in  importance  to  the  National  Convention,  and 
this  week  you  have  the  report  of  the  Indiana  Canners 
meeting.  They  were  both  good  meetings,  in  point  of 
attendance  and  of  interest  in  the  sessions ;  learned  crop 
doctors,  and  experts  of  a  like  nature,  detailed  the 
diagnoses  and  the  procedures  they  had  followed  in 
seeking  the  cures — though  in  fact  all  the  audience 
wanted  or  could  use  would  have  been  the  “cures”  if 
they  had  been  found.  But  as  business  organizations, 
i.  e.,  as  business  men  met  together  to  further  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  business,  to  weigh  carefully  the  status 
of  their  business  today,  and  then  to  intelligently  draft 
what  might  seem  the  safe  and  sure  course  for  the 
coming  year’s  operations,  little  if  anything  was  done. 

Fortunately  they  did  not  go  into  costs,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  platted  the  coming  year’s  operations,  equally  for¬ 
tunately  they  did  not  touch  the  question  of  acreage, 
either  to  suggest  increase  or  decrease ;  because  in  both 
cases  the  participants  would  not  have  felt  at  all  bound 
to  follow  the  decision  of  their  associated  members.  So 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  come  back  to  the  old 
refrain:  “a  good  time  was  had  by  all.”  For  a  good 
time  was  the  predominant  feature,  as  it  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
good  doctors  and  Professors  might  well  be  spared,  and 
their  autopsies  when  finally  completed  and  authenti¬ 
cated,  given  to  these  business  men  through  pages  like 
this,  or  otherwise. 

New  York  State  and  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  seem  to  have  solved  this  problem  along  the 
sensible  line :  their  comparatively  few  members  are  so 
closely  knit  together  that  they  are  able  to  enact  the 
business-needed  moves  in  monthly  or  occasional  meet¬ 
ings,  and  so  they  turn  the  annual  meetings  largely  into 
social  affairs.  The  Canned  Foods  Exchange  of  Balti¬ 
more  has  long  followed  this  plan,  meeting  weekly  if 
need  be,  with  no  particular  annual  meeting,  using,  in¬ 
stead,  a  New  Year  Eve  party  to  which  all  interested 
are  invited,  and  are  the  guests  of  the  Exchange,  and  it 
is  all  jollification. 

If  you  are  of  a  studious  mind,  and  like  comparisons, 
you  might  go  back  to  the  days  of  NRA  and  recall  the 
intensity  of  interest  in  the  sessions,  and  in  anything 


that  might  be  under  discussion,  to  the  neglect,  if  not 
the  actual  disregard,  of  the  entertainment  features. 
Just  a  reminder. 

^  4c 

SOCIAL  SECURITY — The  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  just  issued  an  authorative  expression  on 
how  and  what  you  must  do  under  this  law,  and  to 
further  the  good  cause  we  are  reprinting  it.  You  will 
do  well  to  carefully  keep  this  opinion,  because  it  is 
rendered  by  legal  minds  of  distinction,  and  can  be 
taken  as  authorative. 

We  could  not  be  so  brazen  as  to  even  attempt  com¬ 
mentary  on  it,  but  there  has  just  been  published,  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  from  their  London  correspondent, 
Phillip  Wagner,  an  account  of  how  this  same  thing 
is  being  accomplished  in  England,  and  this  ought  to 
be  interesting.  The  article  reads: 

London,  November  16  (by  mail). 

The  British  unemployment  insurance  plan  was  described  in 
a  previous  article.  In  this,  the  other  half  of  what  might  be 
called  the  British  social  security  program  will  be  described. 

This  second  half  is  a  plan  in  which  all  employed  persons 
between  16  and  65  who  earn  less  than  £250  ($1,250)  are 
required  to  participate.  It  provides  health  and  maternity  insur¬ 
ance,  an  old-age  pension,  and  a  pension  for  widows  and  orphans. 

Under  this  plan,  every  employed  person  must  have  a  stamp 
card,  which  he  turns  over  to  his  employfr  when  hired.  Each 
week  the  employer  pastes  a  special  stamp  in  it  (the  denomina¬ 
tion  for  a  man  is  Is  8d  or  40  cents,  and  for  a  woman  is  slightly 
less). 

EMPLOYER  BUYS  STAMPS — The  employer  has  to  buy  this 
stamp  at  a  postoffice,  and  he  is  entitled  to  deduct  one-half  of 
its  cost  from  the  weekly  wages  of  the  employe. 

When  he  has  done  this,  the  employer  acquits  himself  of  all 
obligation  under  the  health  and  pension  scheme. 

Under  license  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  (which  has  charge 
of  the  plan)  large  employers  are  allowed  to  stamp  the  cards  by 
machinery  or  to  adopt  other  labor-saving  devices. 

BENEFITS  FOR  WORKER — The  stamping  of  his  card 
entitles  every  wage  earner  to  these  things: 

Full  medical  care,  plus  all  necessary  medicine  and  supplies. 

A  weekly  sickness  benefit  of  15  shillings  ($3.75)  if  he  is  in¬ 
capacitated  by  illness. 

A  maternity  benefit  of  40  shillings  a  week  ($10). 

An  old-age  pension  of  10  shillings  a  week  ($2.50). 

A  pension  of  10  shillings  a  week  for  the  widow  of  a  contribu¬ 
tor,  plus  additional  allowances  for  children. 

A  weekly  pension  for  the  orphans  of  a  contributor. 

How  are  all  these  benefits  administered?  The  bulk  of  the 
work  is  done  by  what  are  called  “approved  societies.”  These  are 
societies  for  mutual  aid  (there  are  about  7,000  of  them),  out¬ 
growths  of  the  old  British  friendly  societies  which  have  a  history 
extending  back  into  Norman  times. 

An  individual  on  being  first  employed  joins  one  of  these 
approved  societies.  It  is  through  the  society  that  he  is  given  his 
first  stamp  card  and  receives  a  new  one  twice  yearly,  as  his 
current  one  is  filled. 
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It  is  this  society,  under  Government  supervision,  that  pays 
him  his  sickness  benefits  and  in  fact  bears  most  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  burden  of  his  participation  in  the  scheme. 

The  procedure,  when  a  contributor  is  ill,  is  this:  He  goes  to, 
or  calls  for  his  insurance  doctor  (nearly  all  British  doctors  are 
now  insurance  doctors.  The  contributor  has  a  right  to  choose 
any  doctor  he  wants  from  the  panel  of  insurance  doctors  in  his 
district) .  The  doctor  then  diagnoses  and  provides  the  necessary 
medicines  and  treatment. 

If  the  contributor  is  incapacitated,  the  doctor  so  certifies  him 
and  sends  the  certificate  to  the  contributor’s  approved  society. 
The  society  then  begins  benefit  payments,  which  continue  so 
long  as  the  doctor  continues  to  certify  his  patient. 

How  is  the  doctor  paid?  And  where  does  the  approved  society 
get  the  funds  with  which  to  provide  sickness  benefits?  The 
money  comes  from  the  Government,  which,  in  turn,  gets  it  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pension  and  insurance  stamps  by 
the  postoffice.  The  procedure  is  quite  simple.  Each  year  the 
postoffice  pays  over  to  the  Government  the  total  proceeds  of 
the  insurance  stamp  sales. 

The  Government  divides  these  proceeds  into  two  funds,  one 
being  the  pension  funds,  which  is  administered  centrally,  and 
the  other  being  allocated  to  the  approved  societies  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  their  members. 

Of  each  Is.  8d.  stamp  that  is  sold,  11  pence  is  set  aside  for 
the  pension  fund  and  9  pence  is  allocated  to  the  medical  service 
and  sickness  benefit  fund.  The  share  of  the  latter  fund  to  which 
each  approved  society  is  entitled  is  entirely  determined  by  audit¬ 
ing  the  number  of  filled  and  canceled  stamp  books  which  each 
society  submits  at  appropriate  intervals. 

From  its  annual  income,  thus  determined,  each  approved 
society  must  conduct  its  own  business  for  its  own  members,  and 
pay  its  administration  costs. 

If,  in  a  given  year,  its  members  make  only  small  demands 
for  sickness  benefits,  it  may  wind  up  with  a  surplus,  which 
may  then  be  applied  to  enlarging  the  sickness  benefits  beyond 
the  legal  minimum. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  members  make  large  demands  for 
benefits,  it  may  find  the  going  hard  and  have  (this  rarely  hap¬ 
pens)  to  make  application  for  assistance  to  a  special  central 
reserve  fund  maintained  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  paying  sickness  benefits,  the  society  must  make 
over  each  year  a  sum  of  12  shillings  per  member  to  a  centrally 
administered  fund  which  is  used  for  the  cost  of  medical  service. 

Every  insurance  doctor  receives,  from  this  medical  fund, 

9  shillings  a  year  for  every  health  insurance  contributor  who  is 
on  his  list,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  medical  service 
that  individual  may  have  required. 

The  fee  per  individual  is  small,  but  it  means  that  a  doctor 
with  an  average  list  of  1,500  names  (the  maximum  number 
allowed  to  a  doctor  is  2,500)  has  an  assured  income  of  £675,  or 
$3,375,  in  addition  to  his  income  from  private  practice. 

The  remainder  of  the  medical  service  fund  (13  shillings  less  9 
shillings)  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  medicines  and  such  appli¬ 
ances  as  may  be  necessary. 

Even  so  simplified  a  description  as  this  doubtless  sounds  com¬ 
plicated.  But  in  practice,  the  health  insurance  end  of  the  plan 
runs  very  smoothly.  Medical  care  is  adequate,  sickness  benefits 
such  as  they  are  are  promptly  paid,  and  a  system  of  neat  checks 
and  balances  effectively  stops  leaks  at  those  points  were  leaks 
might  be  expected  to  spring. 

The  Government’s  participation  is  confined  to  the  sale  of 
stamps,  to  bookkeeping  and  to  general  supervision.  The  actual 
details  of  supervision  have  been  delegate  to  the  contributors 
themselves  (through  their  approved  societies)  and  to  local 
medical  committees  charged  with  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
panel  doctors. 

The  administration  of  the  pensions,  old  age  and  other,  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  When  a  contributor  reaches 
the  age  of  65  he  makes  application  to  the  Government  through 
his  approved  society  for  the  pension  which  is  due  him. 

When  his  application  is  approved,  he  receives  it  direct  from 
the  Government.  This  is  true  also  of  widows’  and  orphans’ 
pensions. 

Medical  service  and  sickness  benefits  continue,  of  course,  after 
the  contributor  has  gone  on  pension  and  ceased  to  pay  his 
weekly  contribution. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-ninth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  ------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign  -------  5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  30,  DECEMBER  1-2,  1936— Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Annual,  New 
York  City. 

DECEMBER  1-2,  1936  —  lowa-Nebraska  Canners, 

Annual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1936 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Annual, 
Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Minnesota  Canners,  Fall, 
Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  8,  1936 — Maine  Canners,  Annual,  East- 
land  Hotel,  Portland,  Me. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1936 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1936 — New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  15-16,  1936 — National  Canners  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Annual,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

DECEMBER  15-16, 1936 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  7-8,  1937 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  27,  1937  —  National  Pickle  Packers, 
Annual,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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INDIANA  CANNERS  MEET 

At  Claypool  Hotel/  Indianapolis,  November  19th  and  20th 
Craig  Dillon  Elected  President-Large  Attendance-Satisfied  Canners-8  per 
cent  Price  Reduction  on  Cans  Promised 


The  large  attendance  of  last  year  was  equaled,  if 
not  surpassed  this  year.  At  the  luncheon,  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  seats  were  at  a  premium  and  many 
did  not  obtain  them.  With  few  exceptions,  all  re¬ 
mained  and  listened  with  attention  to  the  interesting 
program  prepared  by  Secretary  Rogers. 

President  Kenneth  N.  Rider  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  short  talk  on  the  benefits  of  association  work.  The 
Canners  Conference  at  Purdue,  he  said,  was  a  success 
with  a  large  attendance.  He  urged  all  to  co-operate 
with  the  same  good  will  next  year.  The  outstanding 
achievement  during  the  past  year  was  the  successful 
drive  for  better  tomato  prices.  That,  he  said,  was  a 
fine  example  of  Association  work  and  illustrates  the 
value  of  collective  effort.  This  accomplishment  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  first  time  a  group  of  canners 
banded  together  and  agreed  on  a  certain  course  of 
action  and  then  acted  upon  it,  saving  themselves 
thousands  of  dollars,  he  said. 

President  Rider  urged  all  to  support  the  Seed  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  is  not  a  money  making  scheme,  he  said, 
its  sole  purpose  being  to  improve  the  quality  of  Indiana 
tomato  packs  and  its  success  is  reflected  in  the  ever 
increasing  quality  of  the  Indiana  packs. 

Gordon  C.  Corbaley  was  next  called  upon  and  he 
said  Carlos  Campbell,  Food  Institute  and  Indiana 
Canners  sure  did  a  great  job  in  bolstering  the  tomato 
market.  He  presented  President  Dillon  with  $5.00  to 
start  contributions  for  a  memorial  placque  for  Kenneth 
Rider  for  his  work  in  boosting  the  market  last  year. 

Questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  acreage  going  into 
tomato  crops  in  the  South,  Mr.  Corbaley  answered  that 
most  of  that  acreage  is  planted  for  the  fresh  market 
and  that  the  canned  items  were  only  fresh  market  glut 
and  consumed  mostly  in  the  South,  and  so  are  not  a 
competitive  item  to  Northern  packs.  Buyers  use  them 
as  a  club,  but  they  should  in  no  way  affect  the  Indiana 
market.  Probably  about  2  to  21/2  million  cases  are 
packed,  he  said. 

The  question  was  then  asked  “Mr.  Corbaley  you  say 
that  costs  will  be  higher  and  among  the  rising  costs 
you  place  can  prices.  I  understand  they  will  be  lower.” 
His  answer  was  “Tin  plate  has  advanced  and  can  prices 
are  based  on  price  of  tin  plate.”  Mr.  Cooling  of  the 
National  Can  Company,  stated  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Gordon,  can  prices  will  be  approximately  8%  lower.” 
He  was  asked  what  percentage  of  the  corn  pack  was 
field  corn  and  answered  “Negligible.  All  moved  out  of 
canners’  hands  into  distributors,  and  they  can’t  get  rid 
of  it.  Nobody  can  make  money  on  an  item  like  field 
corn  or  soaked  peas.” 


LAWS — Mr.  W.  A.  Miskimen  of  Stokely  Brothers  & 
Company,  then  gave  a  short  talk  on  National  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  apply  to  the  canning  industry.  Legisla¬ 
tion  as  numerous  and  as  important  as  in  NRA  times  is 
on  the  horizon.  The  Robinson-Patman  Bill,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  here  to  stay  with  probably  a  few  important 
changes.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  canning  industry, 
he  said.  Then  there  is  the  Walsh-Healy  Bill,  Social 
Security,  at  present  in  unwieldly  from,  but  here  to  stay. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Bill,  he  said,  would  certainly  get 
some  attention  in  the  next  Congress.  What  effect  will 
crop  insurance  have  upon  growers  for  canning  crops? 
All  of  which,  he  went  on,  brings  up  the  question 
“Where  are  we  headed?  For  dictatorships  like  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy?  For  Civil  War  such  as  in  Spain? 
For  the  red  terror  of  Russia?  No.”  he  exclaimed. 
Conditions  and  people  in  the  old  U.  S.  A.  are  different. 
America  will  go  on  for  many  hundreds  of  years  a  free 
and  liberal  nation.” 

Axel  Christensen  drew  many  and  many  a  laugh  from 
the  boys,  telling  them  in  Swedish  dialect  of  a  Swede’s 
impressions  of  the  habit  and  customs  of  America, 
further  demonstrating  his  versatility  by  giving  them 
a  few  skits  in  English  and  Irish  dialect. 

THE  DINNER — The  Riley  Room  was  packed  to 
capacity,  overflowing  out  onto  the  balcony.  There  were 
675  tickets  sold,  and  the  fun  ran  far,  far  into  the  night. 

FRIDAY’S  SESSION 

Mr.  Garritt  M.  Bates,  of  Bates  &  Bates,  Attor¬ 
neys,  gave  a  brief  and  interesting  talk  on  the  Refillable 
Container  Law.  This  law,  he  said,  passed  in  March 
1935,  would,  if  enforced,  do  more  toward  combatting 
tomato  bootlegging  than  any  other  law  on  the  statutes. 
Under  it,  the  canner  marks  his  hampers  before  supply¬ 
ing  to  his  growers  and  any  grower  shipping  goods  in 
these  hampers  to  any  one  other  than  canner  who  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  same,  is  liable  to  conviction  under  the 
law.  It  is  effective  because  growers  will  not  go  to 
expense  of  purchasing  other  hampers  for  bootlegging 
purposes  and  the  fine  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  them 
heed  the  law.  The  cost  to  qualify  under  the  law  is 
negligible,  $5.00  to  Secretary  of  State  and  $1.00  for 
publication  (3  weeks  publication  of  qualification  is 
necessary).  In  1936  only  four  companies  qualified  in 
Indiana.  There  was  one  conviction.  All  are  urged  to 
make  use  of  this  effective  weapon  against  crop  boot¬ 
legging. 

The  next  subject  was ; 
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“CANNERY  WASTE  DISPOSAL” 

By  Lester  Miller 

Indiana  Division  of  Public  Health 

IN  the  past  few  years  a  great  hue  and  cry  has  arisen  over  the 
state  from  conservationists,  farmers  living  along  streams, 
and  many  other  parties  interested  in  returning  the  streams, 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Indiana  to  their  natural  state. 

Aside  from  acid  mine  wastes  and  certain  wastes  from  oil 
refineries  and  steel  mills,  pollution  of  Indiana  streams  is  caused 
by  bacteria  and  organic  matter  carried  in  domestic  sewage,  and 
industrial  waste.  The  most  dangerous  pollution  is  that  caused 
by  domestic  sewage  since  millions  of  disease  producing  bacteria 
are  found  in  this  matter.  Many  industrial  wastes  create  more 
objectionable  conditions  in  a  stream  than  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  domestic  sewage  since  these  wastes  carry  a  greater  quantity 
of  organic  matter.  Examples  of  such  types  of  wastes  are  those 
produced  by  paper  mills,  distilleries,  milk  plants,  meat  packing 
plants  and  canneries.  Cannery  waste  has  created  a  particularly 
acute  problem  in  Indiana  because  of  the  number  of  canneries  in 
operation  throughout  the  state  and  because  of  the  season  during 
which  these  plants  operate.  Unfortunately,  the  canning  season 
comes  at  a  time  when  stream  flows  are  low  and  when  air  tem¬ 
peratures  are  high.  A  combination  of  these  two  factors  creates 
a  perfect  setting  for  serious  stream  pollution  and  resulting 
nuisances. 

In  this  state,  stream  pollution  is  controlled  by  a  number  of 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  by  the 
1935  Stream  Pollution  Act  which  places  the  control  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  which  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  a  part.  The  1935  Act  is  not  only  the  newest 
but  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  stream  pollution  act  found 
in  the  statutes  of  Indiana.  The  Act  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  stream  standards,  chai'ges  the  Department  with  all  of 
the  stream  pollution  investigations  of  the  state,  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  preliminary  orders  of  abatement,  and  creates 
a  three  man  Stream  Pollution  Hearing  Board  which  shall  hold 
hearings  on  orders,  modify  or  affirm  the  order,  and  then 
enforce  it. 

Section  5  of  this  law  states  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  corporation,  municipal  corporation,  association,  partnership, 
person  or  any  other  legal  entity  to  throw,  run,  drain  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  into  any  of  the  streams  or  waters  of  this  state,  or 
to  cause,  permit  or  suffer  to  be  thrown,  run,  drained,  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  into  such  waters  any  organic  matter  that  shall 
cause  or  contribute  to  a  polluted  condition  of  such  waters  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  determinations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

A  part  of  Section  6  reads  as  follows:  “Whenever  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Industry  shall  determine  that  any 
corporation,  municipal  corporation,  association,  partnership, 
person,  or  any  other  legal  entity,  is  violating,  or  is  about  to 
violate,  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  this  act,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  shall  serve  notice  on  the  alleged 
offender  by  registered  mail,  of  its  determination  of  the  fact  of 
such  violation,  and  shall  include  in  such  notice  an  order  against 
such  offender  to  cease  such  violation  and  to  abate  such  condition 
of  pollution,  fixing  in  such  notice  and  order  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  such  correction  and  abatement  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished.” 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  law  covers  all  phases  of  stream 
pollution  and  the  disposal  of  domestic  sewage  or  industrial 
waste. 

In  the  administration  of  the  above  law,  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  conducts  all  investigations  and  prepares  reports  of 
its  findings.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  then 
bases  its  recommendations  and  action  on  the  reports  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Engineering.  Municipalities  and  all  industries 
concerned  are  urged  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  such 
work  as  may  have  been  recommended.  Conferences  are  arranged 
and  the  items  in  question  are  discussed.  Every  reasonable 
effort  is  made  to  bring  about  stream  improvement  through  co¬ 
operation.  Fortunately,  this  manner  of  procedure  usually  brings 
about  desired  results.  If  the  problems  cannot  be  solved  through 
cooperation,  legal  steps  are  then  taken. 


Within  the  last  three  years  26  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants  have  been  completed  or  placed  under  construction.  When 
the  plants  now  under  construction  are  completed,  47  per  cent 
of  the  state’s  population  which  has  access  to  sewers  will  have 
treated  sewage.  Industries  have  also  assisted  very  materially 
in  the  cleanup  of  our  streams.  Within  the  past  few  years,  one 
or  more  treatment  plants  have  been  installed  on  practically 
every  type  of  industrial  waste.  At  the  present  time  the  Kuhner 
Packing  Company  at  Muncie  is  constructing  a  treatment  plant 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $37,500. 

The  canners  have  also  awakened  to  the  problems  of  stream 
pollution  and  within  the  past  year  eighteen  plants  have  con¬ 
structed  temporary  ponds  or  have  revamped  their  present  treat¬ 
ment  plants.  The  lack  of  conclusive  knowledge  that  a  reasonably 
priced  treatment  works  would  satisfactorily  treat  canning  plant 
waste  has  not  only  made  canners  reluctant  to  install  treatment 
works  but  has  also  made  the  state  reluctant  to  recommend  the 
installation  of  any  particular  type  of  works.  These  factors  have 
been  responsible  for  the  installation  of  the  ponds  mentioned 
above  and  also  those  which  had  been  installed  previously. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  pond  is  not  a  satisfactory 
means  of  disposal  and  the  State  has  not  approved  them  unless 
they  could  be  so  located  that  they  would  not  endanger  the  health 
of  or  create  a  nuisance  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Major 
objections  to  ponds  are  odors,  flies,  the  chance  of  contamination 
of  the  pack,  the  possibility  of  contaminating  the  water  supplies 
located  near  the  ponds,  and  the  possibility  of  overflows  into 
adjacent  streams. 

During  the  winter  of  1935-36,  a  very  careful  study  was  made 
of  the  various  types  of  cannery  waste  treatment  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  was  found  that  screening  and  chemical  pre¬ 
cipitation  had  been  used  successfully  in  various  states  by  plants 
located  on  streams  which  afforded  a  reasonable  amount  of 
dilution  water.  In  other  sections,  screening  and  plain  settling 
or  settling  aided  by  chemical  precipitation  had  been  followed 
by  filtration.  This  type  of  treatment  furnished  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  results  but  the  initial  construction  cost  was  found  to 
be  high  and  in  many  instances  prohibitive  to  an  industry  that 
operated  only  a  few  months  out  of  each  year. 

Realizing  the  canner  could  not  be  expected  to  install  a  plant, 
the  cost  of  which  would  cause  him  to  operate  at  a  loss,  it  was 
decided  that  further  experimental  work  would  be  desirable. 
Results  which  were  reported  as  being  obtained  by  the  treatment 
of  domestic  sewage  and  certain  other  industrial  waste  by  settling 
and  filtration  at  high  rates  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  type  of 
treatment  might  be  applicable  to  cannery  waste.  Inasmuch  as 
the  budget  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  not  include  money 
for  experimental  work  of  this  nature  it  was  decided  that  the 
logical  place  to  seek  financial  assistance  was  through  the  canners 
of  the  state  who  would  receive  the  benefits  of  the  experimental 
work. 

Mr.  Rider  and  Mr.  Rogers  of  the  Association  were  contacted 
and  at  their  suggestion  it  was  decided  to  place  before  your  Board 
of  Directors  a  request  for  financial  assistance  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  an  experimental  plant.  The  Board  of 
Directors  decided  that  various  canners  of  the  state  should  be 
contacted  to  secure  their  reaction  to  such  a  proposal.  Without 
an  exception,  all  men  contacted  were  in  favor  of  backing  the 
experiment.  The  matter  was  then  placed  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  their  meeting  of  June  15,  and  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  record  of  that  meeting  explains  the  outcome. 
“On  motion  of  Craig  Dillon,  seconded  by  Virgil  Ray,  the  Board 
of  Directors  authorized  the  secretary  and  Mr.  Miller  to  continue 
soliciting  funds  to  the  amount  of  $1,200  and  approving  its  use  in 
experimental  work  on  sewage  disposal,  said  work  to  be  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Engineers  of  the  Indiana  Division  of  Public 
Health.”  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  units  would  be  located  at  Stokely  Brothers  Plant  No.  21 
at  Greenwood,  Indian^. 

Following  this  meeting,  the  plans  for  the  experimental  plant 
were  drawn  by  the  Engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary 
Engineering. 

The  plans  called  for  two  circular  settling  tanks  with  a 
capacity  of  3,000  gallons  each;  two  10  feet  in  diameter  trickling 
filters,  a  secondary  settling  tank  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  gallons, 
and  the  necessary  pumps  and  piping.  One  pump  with  a 
capacity  of  20  gallons  per  minute  was  specified  for  raw  waste 
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and  another  pump  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  80  gallons  per 
minute  was  specified  for  pumping  mixed  waste  to  the  filters. 
According  to  the  specifications,  one  filter  was  to  be  equipped 
with  8  feet  of  stone  ranging  in  size  from  one  inch  to  2%  inches. 
The  other  filter  was  to  be  equipped  with  8  feet  of  stone  which 
ranged  from  2%  to  4  inches  in  size. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  with  the  Chicago  Pump  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  loan  of  the  necessary  pumps ;  tanks  were  purchased 
from  the  Bloomfield  Silo  Company,  Bloomfield,  Indiana;  pipe 
was  purchased  from  Sam  Klain  and  Son,  829  N.  Pine  Street, 
Indianapolis;  lumber,  cement  and  other  materials  were  obtained 
in  Greenwood.  The  stone  was  purchased  from  the  Ohio-Indiana 
Stone  Company,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Construction  was  started  on  July  15  and  the  plant  was  com¬ 
pleted  late  in  August.  The  first  set  of  samples  were  collected 
on  September  1.  From  September  2,  to  September  15,  Stokely’s 
were  not  operating  or  were  operating  on  such  short  daily  runs 
that  it  was  not  believed  desirable  to  collect  samples  during  this 
period.  The  filters  were  kept  in  operation  in  order  to  build  up 
a  growth  on  the  filter  media.  During  the  period  between  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  and  October  29,  148  composite  samples  were  collected. 

In  general  these  samples  were  made  up  of  equal  portions  which 
were  taken  each  hour  during  a  day’s  pack.  The  samples  were 
iced  and  taken  to  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  Labora¬ 
tory  where  the  laboratory  work  was  carried  on. 

Labor  for  construction  work  was  supervised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  paid  for  out  of  funds  raised  by 
the  Canners  Association.  Sampling  was  conducted  entirely  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering.  During  most  of  the  period, 
three  men  were  employed  continuously. 

During  the  initial  part  of  the  operating  period,  the  plant  was 
operated  as  a  plain  settling,  trickling  filter  plant.  Twenty 
gallons  per  minute  of  screened  waste  were  pumped  to  primary 
settling  tanks  which  furnished  a  retention  period  of  about  2^/4 
hours.  Overflow  from  these  tanks  was  collected  in  a  sump, 
mixed  with  60  gallons  per  minute  of  the  waste  coming  from 
the  final  settling  tank  and  then  pumped  to  the  filters. 

Upon  passing  through  the  filters  all  of  this  waste  was  settled 
for  a  period  about  two  (?)  hours  in  the  secondary  settling  tank. 

Under  this  procedure,  twenty  gallons  per  minute  were  con¬ 
tinuously  passed  out  of  the  plant.  After  four  days  of  operation, 
it  was  decided  this  method  of  treatment  was  not  satisfactory, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  get  proper  settling  in  the  primary 
settling  tank. 

Beginning  September  25,  lime  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  per 
thousand  gallons  was  added  to  the  raw  waste.  Effluent  from 
the  secondary  settling  tank  was  returned  as  in  the  previous 
experiment.  This  method  of  treatment  with  varying  changes 
in  chemical  dosages  was  continued  until  October  29.  During 
the  latter  part  of  October,  small  quantities  of  ferrous  sulphate 
were  added  to  the  raw  waste  in  addition  to  the  lime. 

Observations  during  operation  indicate  that  tomato  waste 
cannot  be  properly  settled  in  tanks  affording  the  retention 
periods  used  at  this  plant  without  the  use  of  chemicals.  Appar¬ 
ently,  small  doses  of  chemicals  very  materially  increase  the 
efficiency  of  settling  tanks  of  the  type  used  at  Greenwood. 

The  filter  which  was  equipped  with  the  small  stone  clogged 
after  a  few  days  of  use  and  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
operate  this  unit.  It  was  taken  out  of  service  on  October  10. 
The  filter  with  the  larger  stone  did  not  clog  and  was  operated 
continuously  during  the  experiment  without  any  appreciable 
amount  of  attention. 

Some  trouble  was  encountered  in  the  operation  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  settling  tank.  However,  it  is  believed  a  tank  affording 
a  retention  period  similar  to  that  furnished  by  the  experimental 
tank  can  be  operated  satisfactorily  provided  sludge  is  withdrawn 
at  frequent  intervals. 

The  analytical  data  collected  have  not  been  completely  com¬ 
piled  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  at  this 
time.  A  preliminary  review  indicates  that  the  type  of  treatment 
employed  has  possibilities  and  it  is  believed  additional  experi¬ 
ments  would  be  desirable.  A  complete  report  which  fully  de¬ 
scribes  the  plant,  lists  all  data  that  was  collected,  and  records 
whatever  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  data  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  forwarded  to  individual  members  at  a  later  date. 


CHEMICAL  COST 

The  cost  of  chemicals  based  on  the  dosage  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  lime  varied  from  5.9  cents  to  6.33  cents  per  1,000  gallons  of 
waste  treated.  These  figures  apply  only  when  12  ounces  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  5  pounds  of  lime  was  used.  Ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  was  figured  at  $2.04  per  100  pounds  in  1,000  pounds  pur¬ 
chases,  and  $1.95  per  100  pounds  when  purchased  by  the  ton. 
Lime  was  $18.00  per  ton  or  0.90  cents  per  100  pounds.  These 
chemicals  can  no  doubt  be  purchased  at  a  much  lower  cost  if 
purchased  in  bulk.  Whether  or  not  the  savings  in  cost  will 
compensate  for  the  additional  buildings  and  labor  required  to 
handle  this  bulk  material,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  these 
chemicals  are  much  better  to  handle  when  in  paper  or  cloth  bags. 

Mr.  Harvey  Burr,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  spoke  on  Pea  Lice  (Aphid)  Con¬ 
trol,  showing  the  effect  of  different  chemicals  used.  The 
Pea  Aphid  is  responsible  for  40  per  cent  reduction  in 
pea  yields,  says  Mr.  Burr.  For  16  years  Mr.  J.  E. 
Dudley  and  associates  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Madison,  Wis.,  have  studied  the  habits  of  the 
pea  aphid,  but  it  has  only  been  in  the  past  few  years 
that  their  efforts  toward  control  have  shown  fruit. 
The  aphid  feeds  on  the  young,  tender  shoots  of  alfalfa 
and  when  this  gets  old  and  tough,  they  search  for  some¬ 
thing  else  young  and  tender;  pea  shoots  just  coming 
through  the  ground  at  that  time  just  suit  them,  so  that 
the  aphid  increases  with  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  and 
that  has  increased  800  per  cent  in  past  few  years. 

Nicotine  dust  as  a  control  was  found  impracticable, 
depending  too  much  on  atmospheric  conditions,  tem¬ 
perature,  wind,  moisture,  etc.  It  gives  impression  of 
immediate  results,  but  in  48  hours  the  bugs  are  back 
again.  Derris  as  a  dust  or  spray  works  just  the 
opposite  from  Nicotine.  There  are  no  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  but  in  seven  days  there  is  almost  100  per  cent 
control.  The  active  ingredient  in  Derris  is  Rotenone. 
It  is  important  that  Derris  contain  at  least  3  or  4  per 
cent  rotenone  and  canners  are  warned  to  test  it  before 
using.  20  to  30,000  acres  in  Wisconsin  were  treated 
with  Derris  in  1936.  Three  pounds  of  dust  or  150 
gallons  of  spray  are  required  per  acre  at  cost  of  35 
cents  per  pound.  A  treated  field  yielded  1,700  pounds 
of  shelled  peas  per  acre;  untreated  but  600  pounds. 
The  average  cost  of  treating  an  acre  with  Derris,  in¬ 
cluding  Derris,  labor,  machinery,  etc.,  is  $5.00. 

Although  there  were  only  six  pea  canners  in  the 
audience,  Mr.  Burr  was  asked  many  questions  and 
interest  was  intense.  There  was  discussion  as  to  the 
advantage  of  planting  in  single  or  double  rows  or 
broadcast.  Mr.  Burr  favored  the  double  row. 

Secretary  Burr’s  talk  will  be  given  in  detail  later. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lueck,  Research  Department,  American 
Can  Company,  spoke  on  the  progress  made  in  research, 
as  a  help  to  the  canners. 

In  discussion  from  the  floor  it  was  found  that  one 
of  the  members  received  a  questionnaire  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  requiring  a  report  on  his 
business  (audit)  back  to  1922,  with  request  that  it  be 
returned  within  a  week  or  so.  It  means  over  a  week’s 
work.  His  question  was  had  anyone  else  received  one 
of  these,  and  what  it  all  meant.  One  other  canner  had 
received  it.  Mr.  Burr  explained  that  quite  a  few  had 
received  them  in  Wisconsin  and  that  everybody  would. 
It  is  believed  that  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  information 
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More  Juice  and  Better  Juice  With 

LANGSENKAMP 
HOT-BREAK  SYSTEM 

•  This  system,  designed  to  provide  a  closed  coil  method 
for  breaking  down  tomatoes,  not  only  prevents  water  from 
getting  into  the  juice,  making  possible  a  product  that  meets 
the  standard  for  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
creases  the  juice  yield,  but  it  also  greatly  improves  pro¬ 
duction  capacity.  Operation  is  to  a  great  degree  auto¬ 
matic.  Carefully  tested  during  the  1936  season,  it  offers 
canners  a  way  to  increased  profits  in  1937.  Ask  for  com¬ 
plete  description  and  blue  prints,  and  also  learn  how  the 
very  reasonable  installation  investment  can  be  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  extra  product  yield. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 

No  equipment  will  give  the  satisfaction  in  service  or  the  dependability 
in  performance  supplied  by  Langsenkamp  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers, 
Juice  Extractors,  Kook-More  Koils  and  other  units  and  specialties  for 
the  canning  plant  that  make  up  the  LANGSENKAMP  LINE. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  BALTIMORE 


during  the  1936 

season  show  conclusively  that  the 
Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System 
will  increase  juice  yield  about 
FOUR  GALLONS  PER  TON 
over  the  cold  break  method,  and 
that  it  will  handle  a  minimum  of 
10  tons  of  tomatoes  per  hour. 
The  system  can  be  used  also,  with 
equally  successful  results,  for  pre¬ 
paring  tomatoes  for  the  pulper.  In 
installation  it  is  easily  adapted  to 
production  lines  to  permit  service 
to  either  pulpers  or  juice  extrac¬ 
tors.  Installation  at  a  much  higher 
investment  than  required  would 
pay  for  itself  in  one  season  by  in¬ 
creased  product  yield,  according 
to  test  data.  Write  now  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


DEPENDABLE?  — -  ALWAYS! 

Our  strains  of  Canners’  seed  peas  are  dependably  high  in  quality, 
uniformity  and  trueness  to  type,  and  possess  the  inherent  vigor 
that  follows  good  breeding  and  careful  supervision  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction. 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm- Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  ft  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Atdiers  de  Construction  H  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 
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OLD-AGE  BENEFIT  TAXES 
Analyses  of  Regulations  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue 

From  N.C.A.  Information  Letter  of  November  21, 1936 

N  November  5,  1936,  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  issued  Regulations  91  interp¬ 
reting  and  applying  the  provisions  of  Title 
VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  levy  taxes  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  program  of  Old-Age 
Benefits.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Information  Letter  these  taxes  become  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1937,  and  are  imposed  on  both  employers  and 
employees,  and  the  employer  is  made  responsible  for 
the  collection  and  payment  of  the  employee’s  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  necessity  for  notification  to  employees  of 
the  deductions  from  their  wages  has  already  been 
emphasized.  The  rate  for  1937  is  in  each  case  1  per 
cent  of  the  wages  paid  or  received,  excluding  wages  in 
excess  of  $3,000  paid  to  any  one  person.  The  taxes  are 
distinct  from  and  in  addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  on 
employers  of  eight  or  more  in  connection  with  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  portions  of  the  Act,  and  in 
contrast  apply  to  every  canner  who  employs  one  or 
more  persons. 

Pursuant  to  its  announced  policy  of  keeping  its  mem¬ 
bers  informed  of  all  developments  in  this  field  the 
Association  is  mailing  a  copy  of  these  Regulations  to 
each  member,  and  in  this  and  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Information  Letter  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  analyze 
them  and  point  out  those  portions  which  are  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  canning  industry. 

WHAT  CANNERS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  THE  ACT? 
Every  canner  who  employs  one  or  more  persons  any¬ 
where  within  the  United  States,  Alaska  or  Hawaii  is 
an  employer  subject  to  the  Act.  Art.  4  of  the  Regula¬ 
tions  points  out  that  “every  person  is  an  employer  who 
employs  one  or  more  individuals  in  an  employment  *  *  * 
not  specifically  excepted.”  The  number  employed, 
whether  one  or  five  hundred,  is  immaterial,  as  is  the 
length  of  time  during  which  an  individual  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Thus  if  the  canner  employs  one  person  for  one 
day  he  is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
and  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  canning  industry  affords 
no  basis  for  claiming  an  exemption. 

It  is  also  unimportant  whether  the  canner  is  a  cor¬ 
poration,  a  partnership,  an  unincorporated  association, 
or  merely  an  individual.  The  Act  applies  to  each  with 
equal  force.  Nor  is  the  operation  of  the  Act  limited 
to  canners  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It  applies 
to  all  without  distinction  as  to  the  local  or  interstate 
character  of  their  business. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  or  Regu¬ 
lation  which  indicates  an  intent  to  exempt  the  canning 
industry.  Certain  employees  are  excepted  when  their 
services  fall  within  a  particular  occupational  class 
(such  as  agricultural  and  marine  labor,  etc.,  discussed 
below),  but  the  employer  is  not  exempted  unless  he 
can  show  that  all  of  his  employees  fall  within  the 
excepted  classes. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Act  has  a  very  general  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  entire  canning  industry,  and  every 
canner  should  carefully  study  the  Regulations  to  de¬ 


termine  the  exact  extent  to  which  his  operations  will 
be  affected. 

WHO  ARE  EMPLOYEES? — The  above  discussion 
indicates  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  predicated 
upon  the  employer-employee  relationship.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  a  canner  employs  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  excepted,  and  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  individuals  performing  service  for  him  are  ''em¬ 
ployees”  upon  whose  wages  a  tax  must  be  paid,  it  is 
necessary  to  first  determine  who  are  “employees”  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Under  Articles  2  and  3  of  the  Regulations  every  in¬ 
dividual  who  performs  services  for  a  canner  is  an 
“employee”  if  three  conditions  are  met. 

First:  The  services  must  be  performed  within  the 
United  States,  Alaska,  or  Hawaii.  If  performed  wholly 
outside  these  territorial  limits  the  individual  is  not  an 
employee.  The  place  where  the  contract  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  entered  into  and  the  citizenship  or  residence  of 
the  employer  and  employee  are  immaterial.  The  sole 
test  is  where  the  services  are  performed. 

Second:  The  legal  relationship  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  must  exist  between  the  canner  and  the  person 
performing  the  services.  The  tests  applied  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  this  relationship  is  present  are  quite 
similar  to  those  used  under  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Acts.  These  are: 

1.  Does  the  canner  have  the  right  to  direct  and  con¬ 
trol  the  manner  in  which  the  services  are  per¬ 
formed  ? 

2.  Does  the  canner  have  the  right  to  discharge  the 
individual? 

3.  Does  the  canner  pay  his  wages? 

If  these  factors  are  present  the  individual  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  If  they  are  not 
he  is  an  “independent  contractor”  and  is  not  covered. 

Applying  these  tests  to  typical  cannery  labor  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  workers  are 
covered.  Cleaners,  sorters,  fillers,  process  men,  cookers, 
labelling  and  shipping  workers,  machinists,  watchmen, 
maintenance  crews,  power  house  help,  common  labor, 
and  the  like  are  all  employees.  The  method  of  com¬ 
pensation  is  immaterial  and  workers  paid  by  the  piece 
rather  than  by  the  hour  are  equally  employees.  Nor 
is  the  length  of  service  of  any  importance.  A  transient 
laborer  who  may  only  work  a  day  or  two  is  included, 
as  are  women  who  work  only  part-time  for  a  few  hours 
a  day. 

Truck  drivers  would  also  be  classed  as  canner’s  em¬ 
ployees  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  em¬ 
ployees,  not  of  the  canner,  but  of  the  farmer,  and  that 
the  farmer  paid  their  wages.  In  some  few  instances  it 
may  be  possible  to  secure  an  exemption  for  truck 
drivers  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  own  their  own 
trucks  and  are  in  reality  in  business  for  themselves, 
and  that  they  perform  general  trucking  services  for 
various  people  under  contract.  In  such  cases  the  truck 
driver  would  be  considered  an  independent  contractor. 

This  distinction  between  an  employee  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  is  important,  moreover,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  persons  utilized  in  selling  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  canner’s  products.  A  broker  who  sells  on  com¬ 
mission,  handles  several  lines,  and  sells  for  several 
different  canners,  is  not  usually  deemed  an  employee 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

.Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Saniiarij  Gam 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COHPAIVY,  Inc. 

Trackers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualiitf  Canned  ^oo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 


for  prompt  shipment 
or  future  contract 


:  I  A  complete  line  of  canners’  seeds  car- 
vj  ried  at  all  our  warehouses: — Atlanta, 
1  Ga;  Sacramento,  Cal;  Mercedes, 

i  Texas;  Toledo,  Ohio; — Home  office, 
Milford,  Conn. 

MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MILFORD  CONNECTICUT 

See  our  Exhibits  and  Representatives  at  all  Conventions 


t  I  BEET  •  CARROT  •  CABBAGE 
I  PICKLE  CUCUMBER  SEED 
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of  any  canner.  Similarly,  a  salesman  who  works  on  a 
commission  basis,  and  is  not  in  any  way  subject  to  the 
direction  or  control  of  the  canner  as  to  the  methods  he 
utilizes  in  selling,  the  hours  he  works,  the  territory  in 
which  he  solicits,  etc.,  is  not  an  employee.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  salesman  who  works  on  a  salary  basis 
for  only  one  canner  would  usually  be  classified  as  an 
employee  subject  to  the  Act.  Where  borderline  cases 
arise  the  better  policy  would  be  to  treat  such  doubtful 
salesmen  as  employees  unless  it  can  clearly  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  are  not,  and  to  make  the  required 
deductions  from  their  wages.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
policy  which  will  be  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  administering  the  Act. 

This  distinction  is  also  of  importance  in  the  case  of 
the  fisherman  employed  in  connection  with  fish  packing 
enterprises.  Where  the  fishermen  work  on  a  share 
basis  receiving  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  catch 
in  return  for  their  activities  it  may  be  possible  to  con¬ 
tend  that  they  are  not  employees,  but  partners  in  an 
independent  fishing  enterprise.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  exempted  nature  of  the  scrvics  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  canner  owns  the  boat,  or 
purchases  the  entire  catch.  If,  however,  the  canner 
owns  the  boat,  houses  the  fishermen,  directs  their  fish¬ 
ing  activities,  and  pays  them  so  much  per  fish,  the 
men  are  employees,  and  taxes  must  be  paid  on  their 
wages. 

The  Act  and  Regulations  make  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  managerial  and  supervisory  employees  and 
common  labor.  An  officer  of  a  corporation  receiving 
a  large  salary  is  as  much  of  an  employee  as  a  laborer 
in  the  cannery.  The  directors  of  a  corporation,  as 
such,  are  not  employees.  If,  however,  they  are  also 
officers  or  perform  other  services  they  may  be  covered 
by  the  Act. 

Third:  The  third  condition  necessary  to  classing  a 
worker  as  an  “employee”  under  the  Act  is  that  his 
services  do  not  fall  within  any  of  the  exempted  classes. 
The  Act  and  Regulations  enumerate  certain  classes 
of  employment  which  are  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  Unless  the  services  of  the  worker  fall  with¬ 
in  one  of  the  exemptions  he  is  an  employee  subject  to 
the  Act. 

WHAT  EMPLOYEES  ARE  EXEMPTED?  — Ar¬ 
ticles  5  through  13  of  the  Regulations  deal  with  the 
exempted  employments.  At  the  outset  it  should  be 
noted  that  these  exemptions  attach  only  to  the  services 
performed  by  the  employee  and  not  to  the  employee 
himself  (Art.  5).  Thus  if  an  employee  during  the 
course  of  the  year  (or  at  the  same  time)  performs 
several  different  services,  some  of  which  are  exempt 
and  some  not,  he  is  excepted  from  the  Act  only  as  to 
his  exempt  services.  The  wages  he  receives  from  the 
other  services  not  exempt  would  be  subject  to  the  taxes. 
This  distinction  has  several  important  applications  to 
the  canning  industry  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  following  discussion  of  the  exemp¬ 
tions. 

Agricvltural  Labor — The  definition  of  “agricultural 
labor”  promulgated  by  Art.  6  of  the  Regulations  is 
identical  with  that  previously  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  unemployment  compensation  portions  of  the 


Act.  It  was  reported  at  p.  4892  of  the  Information 
Letter  of  March  28,  1936,  and  need  not  here  be  re¬ 
peated.  Under  it  the  exemption  is  limited  solely  to 
services  actually  performed  on  a  farm  in  connection 
with  the  growing  or  harvesting  of  crops.  Employees 
engaged  in  packing,  processing,  canning  or  transport¬ 
ing  the  farm  products  are  exempt  only  when  such  ser¬ 
vices  are  performed  for  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the 
farm,  and  then  only  if  the  processing  activities  are 
carried  on  only  as  an  incident  to  the  ordinary  farming 
operations  and  not  on  a  commercial  scale.  Obviously, 
typical  cannery  employees  are  not  exempted  by  this 
definition.  In  cases  where  an  employee  works  part  of 
the  time  on  the  farm  in  connection  with  the  growing 
of  the  crops  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  the  can¬ 
nery,  only  that  portion  of  his  servces  performed  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  farm  would  be  exempt.  Taxes  would  have  to 
be  paid  with  respect  to  the  remainder.  Here  again 
where  borderline  cases  arise  the  canner  should  pursue 
a  policy  of  treating  the  worker  as  an  employee  and 
making  the  deductions  from  his  wages  until  his  exact 
status  can  be  determined. 

Casual  labor  not  in  the  bourse  of  employer's  business 
— The  Act  also  exempts  “casual  labor  not  in  the  course 
of  the  employer’s  trade  or  business.”  Some  canners 
have  misapprehended  this  exception  and  thought  that 
it  would  exempt  to  a  large  extent  transient  and  sea¬ 
sonal  labor.  Such  a  construction  is  not  correct.  For 
the  definition  which  has  been  adopted  in  Art.  8  of  the 
Regulations  provides  that  only  that  “labor  which  is 
occasional,  incidental,  or  irregular,  and  does  not  pro¬ 
mote  or  advance  the  employer’s  trade  or  business  is 
excepted.”  Furthermore,  “casual  labor  performed  for 
a  corporation  does  not  come  within  this  exception.” 
The  transient  labor  which  is  employed  in  canneries 
may  be  occasional,  incidental,  and  irregular,  but  it 
usually  does  promote  and  advance  the  Conner's  busi¬ 
ness,  and  hence  is  probably  not  excepted.  In  addition, 
such  labor  is  in  most  cases  performed  for  a  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Officers  and  members  of  crews — The  old-age  benefits 
portions  of  the  Act,  as  do  the  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  sections,  exempt  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
crews  of  vessels.  The  Regulations  (Art.  10)  define 
this  to  mean  “the  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  the 
vessel,  however  designated,  and  every  individual,  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  authority,  serving  on  board  and  contributing 
in  any  way  to  the  operation  and  welfare  of  the  vessel.” 
In  cases  where  an  employee  works  part  of  the  time  as 
a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  and  part  of  the  time 
as  a  longshoreman  or  in  a  cannery,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  connection  with  salmon  packing,  only  that  por¬ 
tion  of  his  services  performed  on  the  vessel  are  exempt. 
The  wages  paid  with  respect  to  the  remainder  are  tax¬ 
able. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  exemption  extends  only 
to  crews  of  vessels  “documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  foreign  country.”  This  means 
that  the  vessel  must  be  registered,  enrolled  or  licensed 
in  conformity  with  law.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
exemption  of  marine  labor  contained  in  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  portions  of  the  Act  which  extend 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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New  1936  edition 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


360  Pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae 
for  everything  ^‘^Can-able’’ 

All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  S.  GAY  STREET.  MARYLAND 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
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PROGRAM  THE  “QUALITY”  CONVENTION 
TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wednesday,  December  2nd,  1936. 

10.30  A.  M. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

12.00  Noon — Luncheon  Meeting. 

Opening  Remarks . President  James  M.  Shriver 

Address . Mr.  Carlton  S.  Sturdy, 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Canned  Foods  Claims . Mr.  Henry  M.  Loomis, 

Asst.  Secretary,  National  Canners  Assn. 

“Quality”  Packing  in  the  Tri-States — 

Mr.  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Berlin,  Maryland. 

“QUALITY”  MEETING 

Examination  and  Discussion  of  the  Samples  of  120 
lots  of  Tri-State  Canned  Foods  together  with  report 
of  the  Official  Scorings  of  same. 

Note — Doors  to  the  exhibit  will  be  open  promptly 
at  3.30  P.  M.  and  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Grading  Service  will  be  present  to 
answer  any  questions  regarding  the  grading  of  any 
samples,  and  to  demonstrate  machines  and  appliances 
used  in  determining  grading  factors. 

7  P.  M. — Banquet  and  Entertainment. 

Tendered  by  members  of  the  Allied  Industry,  and 
arranged  by  the  Get-Together  Committee. 


Address . Mr.  D.  E.  Montgomery, 

Consumers  Counsel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address . Mr.  Gerald  M.  P.  Fitzgibbon, 

Omaha,  Neb. 


10.30  A.  M. — Thursday,  December  3,  1936. 

Frozen  Foods — Mr.  Donald  K.  Tressler,  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Red  Aphids  and  Control  Methods  of  Same — Dr.  Bailey 
B.  Pepper,  Assistant  Entomologist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1936  Studies,  Raw  Peas  Grading  and  Canning  Tests — 
Dr.  E.  P.  Walls,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Dr.  LeRoy  V.  Strasburger,  Baltimore,  Md. 

12  Noon — Luncheon. 

Social  Security  and  other  Special  Taxes  for  Industry — 
Mr.  A.  B.  Gunnarson,  Manager,  Department  of 
Domestic  Distribution,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Results  of  Pea  Aphid  Control  Measures  in  1936 — Mr. 
Harvey  R.  Burr,  Secretary  of  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association. 

Dr.  Castillo  Graham,  Assistant  Entomologist,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Amendments  to  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Election 
of  Officers.  Reports  of  Committee.  Adjournment. 


PROGRAM  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Association  of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc. 

Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  10th  and  11th 
Thursday,  December  10th  12:00  Noon 

Luncheon:  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Seneca. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Address:  “The  Mirth  of  Nations.” 

Arthur  Walwyn  Evans,  D.D., 

Baptist  Temple,  Rochester. 

Address :  “Social  Security  Legislation.” 

Marion  B.  Folsom,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

General  Business. 

Friday,  December  11th  9:00  A.  M. 

Symposium  on  Pea  Aphis  Control : 

Charles  G.  Woodbury,  National  Canners 
Association. 

Harvey  R.  Burr,  Secretary,  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Association. 

Hugh  Glasgow,  Geneva  State  Experiment 
Station. 

Canning  Crop  Investigations  of  1936 

Charles  B.  Sayre,  Geneva  State  Experiment 
Station. 

Plant  Pathology  Investigations  of  1936 

Otto  A.  Reinking,  Geneva  State  Experiment 
Station. 

Field  Observations  of  1936 

C.  B.  Raymond,  Cornell  University. 

Friday,  December  11th  1:00  P.  M. 

Luncheon:  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Seneca. 

“The  Home  Economics  Service  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.” 

Ruth  Atwater,  National  Canners  Association. 
Address:  Webster  J.  Birdsall,  N.  Y.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

General  Business. 

7:00  P.  M. 

Dinner  Dance,  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Seneca. 

Tendered  by  the  Machinery  and  Supply  Men 
and  Brokers. 

• 

MILLER  SELLS  of  Converse,  Indiana,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Seed  Committee,  replacing  Otto  Hutto,  who  died  last 
year. 

ROBINSON  FISHERIES  COMPANY,  Anacortes,  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  two  years  of  work  with  the  technical  staff  of 
Continental  Can  Company,  are  offering  fresh  codfish 
packed  in  1  pound  tins  under  the  company’s  “Velvet” 
and  “Rofico”  brands. 
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KRAUT  HOLDINGS 

SURVEY  just  completed,  now  that  the  cabbage 
cutting  season  is  finished,  shows  as  follows: 
INVENTORY  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON 
(In  terms  of  45-gal.  bbls.) 


Area  This  year  Last  year  %  of  last  year 

Eastern,  17  firms .  122,807  182,020  67.4% 

(N.  Y.  &  N.  J.) 

Central,  11  firms .  66,602  71,301  93.4% 

(Ohio  &  Mich.) 

Mid.-West.,  21  firms .  63,466  114,627  55.4% 

(Wis.,  Minn.,  Ill.,  etc.) 

Total  .  252,875  376,948  68.7% 


Inventories  thus  show  68.7  %  of  on  year  ago,  and  are 
only  49U>%  of  two  years  ago  when  a  large  pack  was 
made. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  There  is  little 
we  can  add.  The  survey  includes  a  large  sector  of  the 
industry,  including  some  non-association  members, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  present  inventory  shown  above 
covers  about  90%  of  all  kraut  production.  Therefore, 
it  appears  that  the  total  stock  of  kraut  in  the  nation 
is  only  about  275,000  casks  or  2%  million  cases,  with 
which  we  must  meet  a  normal  demand  of  almost  twice 
that  quantity. 

Average  costs  per  ton  for  raw  cabbage  as  reported 
by  members  were  from  4  to  6  times  as  high  as  last 
year’s  cost. 

The  1936  pack  is  almost  the  smallest  in  20  years. 

This  information  should  be  very  helpful  to  packers, 
brokers  and  buyers  in  forming  opinions  as  to  the 
present  value  of  kraut. 

Lon  P.  Flanigan,  President. 

National  Kraut  Packers  Association. 

ALEXANDER  SLAYSMAN,  pioneer  manufacturer  of  can 
making  machinery,  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore  on 
Tuesday,  November  24th.  In  the  days  of  the  “hole 
and  cap”  can  the  machinery  manufactured  by  Slays- 
man  &  Company  was  used  in  every  can  making  plant. 
One  of  the  most  important  developments  of  his  genius 
was  the  Slaysman  Trimmer  and  Slitter  for  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  sheets  of  tin  plate  to  the  exact  specifications 
for  the  making  of  can  bodies  and  the  cutting  of  the 
bodies — all  in  the  one  operation.  Patents  covering  this 
machi  le  are  now  held  by  Cameron  Can  Machinery 
Compj  ny,  Chicago,  who  continue  to  offer  it  as  the  best 
machine  yet  developed  for  the  purpose. 

• 

JOHN  w.  KAVANAGH,  who  headed  the  food  brokerage 
firm  bearing  his  name,  at  Cleveland,  and  also  President 
of  the  Cleveland  Food  Brokers  Association,  died  in 
that  city  Friday,  November  20th,  and  was  buried  the 
following  Monday  from  St.  Luke’s  Catholic  Church, 
Lakewood. 

• 

LOUIS  HILFER  COMPANY,  food  brokers  of  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  season  to  publicly  proclaim,  using  a  beautiful 
Thanksgiving  letterhead,  their  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  those  who  assisted  in  making  this  “not  only  a  record 
year,  but  laying  a  foundation  for  a  much  greater 
future.” 


Grade  Green  Peas 
Tenderness 


CRCO  QUALITY  GRADER 
Eliminates  Guesswork  and  insures 
a  Uniform  Pack —  Three  Definite 
Grades  in  Twenty  Seconds 

Operating  at  a  250  No.  2  can-per*minute  speed,  the 
CRCO  Quality  Grader  delivers  three  distinct  and  clear 
grades  of  green  peas  for  tenderness.  As  it  passes 
through  the  Quality  Grader,  each  pea  is  free  to  float 
or  sink,  uninfluenced  by  air  bubbles,  swirls  or  eddies  — 
and  no  pea  has  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  six  inches 
during  the  short  time  it  is  in  the  brine. 

*'*  Canners  desiring  perfect  grading  plus  maximum  capa¬ 
city  should  get  complete  information  on  the  actual 
field  performance  of  the  CRCO  Quality  Grader. 

Send  for  Bulletin  QGl 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp. 

Colnmbns,  Wis.  OEden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Niasara  Falls,  Canada 
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Label  Progress — Risk  oF  Change 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correapondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


IN  a  recent  talk  before  the  New  York  Management  tinues  the  old  labels.  One  may  feel  consumers  will 
Council,  Walter  D.  Fuller,  President  of  the  Curtis  refuse  to  believe  goods  labeled  in  the  1936  manner  are 
Publishing  Company,  coined  a  phrase  well  worth  the  same  as  those  with  which  she  has  been  familiar  for 
careful  consideration  by  every  canner.  He  said,  “The  years,  but  on  the  other  hand  enough  new  customers 
price  of  progress  is  the  risk  of  change.”  will  be  secured  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  to  more 

Here  is  a  canner  going  along  swimmingly  on  the  than  offset  that  loss, 
profit  side  of  the  ledger,  and,  still,  sales  are  not  show-  As  we  have  done  before,  let’s  walk  into  an  average 
ing  the  proper  increase  when  improved  business  condi-  retail  grocery  store  operated  by  a  live  wire  independent 
tions  are  taken  into  consideration.  Here’s  another  who  grocer  and  look  around.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is 
has  been  considering  for  years  the  doing  sometime  of  that  his  store  happens  to  be  decorated  in  the  prevailing 
something  toward  increasing  consumer  demand,  mode,  light  ceiling  and  only  somewhat  darker  side 
Countless  illustrations  might  be  given  of  others  who,  walls  and  shelving.  Other  retail  establishments  will 
for  some  reason  or  another,  dread  any  sort  of  a  change  be  done  in  white  primarily  trimmed  in  black,  and  these 
from  the  steady  routine  of  their  business  life.  two  color  combinations  are  those  you  will  find  in  the 

Looking  at  the  first  situation,  when  we  find  a  canner  average  market  today.  Years  ago  when  labels  on 
profitably  marketing  a  pack  year  after  year  we  are  canned  foods  were  attractively  (?)  trimmed  in  gold 
quite  certain  to  learn  as  well  that  his  business  is  work,  with  elaborate  vignettes  showing  growing  things 
founded  on  quality,  and  that  quality  has  carried  him  in  all  sorts  of  weird  poses,  you  found  them  displayed 
far  on  the  road  of  profits.  At  the  same  time  you  often  largely  in  elaborate  retail  establishments  filled  with 
observe  in  such  a  case  that  the  canner  decided  some  massive  oak  shelving  reaching  so  high  toward  the  ceil- 
years  ago  on  a  certain  type  of  label  layout,  adopted  it,  ing  that  a  trolley  car  type  of  ladder  was  necessary  in 
placed  his  business  with  a  well  known  label  house  order  that  the  attendants  might  get  those  large  cans  of 
giving  him  good  service  at  all  times,  and  labels  and  2V2’s  Franco  American  Soup  off  the  top  shelves,  on 
label  houses  have  not  been  changed  since.  Remember,  the  rare  occasions  when  one  or  two  were  purchased. 
“The  price  of  progress  is  the  risk  of  change.”  With  grocery  store  color  schemes  lightened,  with 

The  other  day  I  attended  the  ceremonies  in  celebra-  shelves  nearer  the  consumer,  and  in  fact  with  many 
tion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  warehouse  by  a  well  stores  self  or  semi-self  serve,  the  label  on  canned  foods 
known  mid-west  grocer.  He  has  everything  needful  which  will  blend  well  with  the  backgrounds  often  pro- 
for  the  conduct  of  an  up-to-date  business,  including  a  vided  and  at  the  same  time  stand  out,  is  the  label  we 
large  well  arranged  display  room.  The  man  in  charge  ought  to  have  on  our  pack. 

of  this  room  had  spent  days  in  building  mass,  broken  If  you  are  thinking  of  designing  a  new  label  for  a 
down  displays,  broken  in  the  latest  and  most  sales-  line  of  canned  foods  you  will  do  well  to  follow  the  lead 
compelling  manner.  A  number  of  brands  were  dis-  of  several  national  advertisers  and  carry  through  the 
played  in  such  a  way  buyers  were  allowed  to  place  their  line  some  identifying  mark,  outstanding  enough  to  tie 
orders  without  prejudice  on  account  of  one  display  each  product  in  with  the  others  in  the  minds  of  the 
presenting  a  better,  more  imposing  appearance  than  housewives.  General  Mills  have  done  a  splendid  job  of 
another.  In  this  set  up  were  many  well  known  brands,  this  in  the  principal  panels  of  the  Wheaties,  Softasilk 
and  among  them  one  of  goods  packed  by  the  canner  I  and  Bisquick.  In  these  a  broad  contrasting  band  of 
have  mentioned  as  going  along  year  after  year  profit-  solid  color  runs  diagonally  across  the  label.  Libby, 
ably  but  not  at  the  rate  others  are  attaining.  McNeil  and  Libby  have  achieved  the  same  purpose  by 

Right  next  to  this  was  one  of  canned  fruits  carrying  using  the  common  pyramid  on  all  labels  for  canned 
one  of  the  most  attractive  labels  on  canned  stuff  today,  foods.  In  such  a  case,  the  packer  will  not  be  able  to 
Dealer  after  dealer  looked  at  the  display  of  the  old  use  a  double  faced  label,  but  the  advantages  of  identi- 
timer,  said,  “That’s  a  good  line,  we  sell  quite  a  lot  of  fying  the  whole  line  no  doubt  offset  the  handiness  of 
Blank’s  corn  or  peas,”  and  in  the  next  breath  they  said,  the  label  most  quickly  placed  on  display  at  a  minimum 
“My,  that’s  a  fine  label  on  So  and  So’s  line,  how  much  of  inconvenience. 

are  their  corn  and  peas?”  Orders  were  taken  for  the  Having  decided  on  an  identifying  mark,  placing  a 
better  labeled  line,  comments  were  only  listened  to  on  single  item  as  a  part  of  a  family  of  foods,  you  will 
the  other.  In  spite  of  fairly  satisfactory  sales,  the  next  want  to  consider  a  color  scheme.  Remember  the 
canner  labeling  his  goods  as  they  were  labeled  years  changing  interior  trims  of  the  average  retail  grocery 
ago  is  losing  time  in  building  sales  so  long  as  he  con-  store,  look  at  lines  sombrely  dressed  in  dark  colors. 
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contrast  these  with  others  in  the  current  mode  well 
lightened  up  and  your  choice  will  eventually  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  light,  warm,  clean  colors  with  a  lot  of  blank 
space  on  the  label  in  order  that  the  principal  panel 
vignette  may  stand  out  in  ^  attention-compelling 
manner. 

When  deciding  on  that  principal  panel,  look  at  those 
setting  off  in  no  matter  how  splendid  style  the  fruit  or 
vegetable  in  natural  appearance  and  then  seek  those 
showing  the  product  in  actual  use.  The  product  may 
be  utilized  as  a  background  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  crowd  the  label  to  the  exclusion  of  a  showing  of  the 
product  designed  to  promote  appetite  appeal.  Look  at 
a  can  of  Armour’s  Corned  Beef  or  Canned  Spaghetti, 
look  at  almost  any  label  on  a  canned  fruit  juice  put  up 
by  any  of  the  larger  canners  and  you’ll  get  just  what 
I  mean.  Of  course,  your  label  man  will  submit  as 
many  preliminary  sketches  in  color  as  you  may  wish, 
but  I’m  giving  you  a  guide  of  highlights  in  label  selec¬ 
tion  which  should  prove  helpful  to  those  wishing  to 
improve  their  labels. 

You  may  be  a  lover  of  your  name  in  print.  If  you 
are,  you  will  have  a  hard  time  doing  the  right  thing 
by  your  new  labels.  You  will  be  very  apt  to  want  to 
see  it  as  large  as  life  right  smack  on  the  front  of  the 
labels  you  select.  If  you  find  it  hard  to  avoid  this 
temptation,  ask  yourself  this  question,  “When  a  house¬ 
wife  goes  to  her  grocer  for  canned  foods  does  she  look 
for  your  name,  or  does  she  look  for  the  name  of  the 
item  for  which  she  has  a  need  in  her  home?”  You  will 
not  be  able  to  always  sell  your  goods  entirely  where 
they  are  well  known.  Housewives  anywhere  look  for 
canned  pork  and  beans  when  they  want  a  meal  in  a 
hurry  from  cans,  but  they  never  are  tempted  to  buy 
because  “BLANKS”  stares  at  them  from  a  can  of 
beans,  prepared  in  Blank’s  factory.  True,  if  your 
product  is  outstanding  in  quality  you  will  want  them 
to  be  able  to  quickly  tell  Tommy  the  brand  wanted 
when  sent  to  the  store  for  canned  pork  and  beans, 
but  never  fear,  if  your  canned  beans  have  that  out¬ 
standing  quality  you  feel  they  possess,  they’ll  find  and 
remember  the  packer’s  name  no  matter  how  fine  the 
type  may  be  in  which  it  is  lettered  on  the  can. 

Make  your  product  name  outstanding  on  your  label, 
leave  plenty  of  blank  space  on  the  label,  or  at  least 
avoid  filigree  work  of  any  nature,  modernize  your 
labels  according  to  present  day  trends  in  labeling  as 
far  as  colors  are  concerned.  Last  but  not  least,  give 
recipes  showing  economical  uses  for  your  product.  If 
your  item  happens  to  be  new  or  comparatively  so,  tell 
your  customers  on  your  labels  just  what  it  is,  state 
ingredients  and  if  any  good  reason  exists  for  we’ll  say, 
sweetening  a  product,  tell  your  trade  why  it’s 
sweetened. 

Do  not  shrug  the  matter  off  and  plan  on  getting  at 
it  a  little  later.  You  can  begin  your  suggested  investi¬ 
gations  at  any  time  and  carry  them  on  as  long  as  you 
may  wish,  but  remember  that  the  greatest  loss  of  time 
in  any  project  is  the  time  lost  in  getting  started.  The 
chances  are  that  unless  your  label  line  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  during  the  past  few  years  you 
can  increase  sales  and  profits  materially  by  redesign¬ 
ing  your  labels  for  1937. 


yisJk  mA  aAoui 


Quality  Grading 
for  Peas 


After  several  years  of  careful  study  it  was  found  that 
**Time  does  tdV'  the  story  when  you  talk  in  terms  of  3 
Quality  Pea  Grading.  “Hansen”  has  solved  that  pro¬ 
blem.  You  should  give  serious  thought  to  pack 
Quality  Peas. 

Hansen  ^  Quality  Graders 

will  materially  assist  in  obtaining  this  objective. 


For  further  particulars  write 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Reprcoentatiye:  KING  SALES  &  EINGINEERING  CO.. 
206-210  Pint  Street,  San  Francisco.  California 

Intennoontain  Repreaentatiyo:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
loss  1st  Atc.  South,  Seattie  Washington.  Also  1S23  Twentr-Seronth 
St..  Otden,  Utah 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


THE  SHIPPING  STRIKE 

IT  is  an  interesting  commentary  upon  political  condi¬ 
tions  that  canners  and  wholesale  grocers,  whose 
operations  are  drastically  affected  by  the  prolonged 
strike  of  maritime  workers,  have  failed  to  initiate  any 
action  leading  to  an  intensification  of  efforts  to  adjust 
this  situation  and  assure  the  resumption  of  normal 
intercoastal  shipments  of  food  products. 

Both  West  Coast  canners  and  wholesale  distributors 
in  the  East  have  sharply  felt  the  cessation  of  inter¬ 
coastal  steamship  operations.  Business  has  suffered 
and  costs  of  operation  have  been  increased  through  the 
necessity  of  all-rail  routings  of  some  shipments.  This 
situation  will  be  aggravated  as  the  strike  continues. 

In  addition  to  these  losses,  manufacturers  of  branded 
food  products  with  national  distribution  are  likewise 
incurring  heavy  losses  due  to  the  strike.  Emergency 
reserves  of  manufactured  food  products  laid  down  on 
the  West  Coast  by  manufacturers  whose  plants  are 
located  principally  in  the  East  are  now  at  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point,  and  all-rail  movement  is  being  resorted  to  on 
a  large  scale  to  take  care  of  current  distributing  needs. 

The  bar  to  an  effective  protest  move  apparently  lies 
in  the  fact  that  virtually  all  factions  in  the  food  trade 
are  interested  in  proposed  or  contemplated  legislation 
in  Washington,  and  apparently  are  reluctant  to  arouse 
possible  ire  in  Administration  circles  by  endeavoring 
to  force  a  settlement  of  the  shipping  tie-up. 

DISTRIBUTORS’  PROFITS 

OOD  and  grocery  distributors  in  all  categories  will 
follow  closely  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  November  30- 
December  1  and  2.  Announced  consideration  of  the 
problems  centering  on  “A  Fair  Profit  for  Distributors 
of  Manufacturers’  Brands”  by  this  convention  has 
evoked  industry-wide  attention,  and  has  once  again 
brought  to  a  head  the  periodical  question  of  advertised 
versus  private  brands. 

The  profit  margin  problem  holds  no  grief  for  the 
average  canners,  who  sells  his  pack  in  the  open  market 
and  has  no  control  over  later  prices  for  his  product. 
For  the  manufacturer  of  nationally-advertised  brands 
of  food  products,  however  (and  this  includes  a  few  of 
the  country’s  largest  canners),  the  question  of  fair 
profits  for  the  distributor  presents  a  distinct  headache. 

Distributors  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
trades,  as  well  as  in  the  chain  field,  have  in  the  past 
displayed  a  penchant  for  utilizing  nationally-known 
brands  as  loss  leaders.  Theoretically,  manufacturers 
oppose  this  practice.  Actually,  many  manufacturers 
have  viewed  such  proceedings  with  a  tolerant  eye, 


realizing  that  low  prices  to  the  consumer  on  their  prod¬ 
uct  made  for  increased  consumption. 

THE  WORM  TURNS — Vigorous  protests  over  this 
state  of  affairs  have  been  made  in  the  past  by  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocers’  organizations.  There  has  been 
much  talk  about  correcting  the  loss-leader  and  low- 
profit-margin  evils,  but  little  else. 

Sentiment  in  the  distributing  trades  in  recent 
months,  however,  has  noticeable  sharpened  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  profit  margin  question.  Thinly  disguised 
hints  that  remedial  action  by  manufacturers  was  neces¬ 
sary  “or  else”,  have  been  heard.  In  one  case,  an  associ¬ 
ation  of  retail  grocers  has  actually  planned  to  withdraw 
all  merchandising  support  from  the  brands  of  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  low  resale  price  policies  allegedly  fail 
to  show  the  distributor  a  profit  margin  commensurate 
with  services  rendered. 

These  developments  have  reached  the  point  where  a 
general  realization  for  corrective  action  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  manufacturing  circles.  Keynoting  this 
problem  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  big  manu- 
facturs’  association  apparently  will  mark  the  initiation 
of  a  determined  effort  to  correct  this  unhealthy 
situation. 

CONVERSION  CONTRACTS 

ONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
food  and  grocery  trade  circles  in  an  analysis  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Law  prepared  by  counsel 
for  the  “Washington  Post,”  and  published  in  book  form 
this  month  by  that  newspaper. 

The  analysis  repeats  many  of  the  arguments  previ¬ 
ously  heard  in  connection  wdth  legal  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  intent  and  meaning  of  some  provisions 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  but  injects  a  new  thought 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  workings  of  the  law  may 
possibly  be  circumvented  by  large-scale  distributors 
through  the  greater  utilization  of  conversion  contracts. 

The  implications  of  this  type  of  contract  with  regard 
to  the  supplying  of  some  specialties,  and  possibly 
canned  foods,  handled  by  the  large  chains  may  be 
realized  from  the  following  extract  from  this  analysis : 

“In  a  number  of  industries  there  existed  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  a  regular 
system  of  so-called  conversion  contracts.  Under  such 
arrangements  the  distributor  purchases  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  or  has  them  purchased  for  his  account,  ships 
them  to  the  manufacturer  who  processes  them  merely 
as  a  fabricating  agent.  The  former  owns  the  goods 
throughout  the  manufacturing  operation,  and  legally 
the  transaction  between  the  parties  is  considered  a 
bailment  rather  than  a  purchase  and  sale. 

“It  may  be  that  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  the 
use  of  such  conversion  contracts  will  become  more  gen- 
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eral  in  the  case  of  large  quantity  purchasers,  who  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  secure  products  for  resale  more  cheaply 
by  this  method  than  by  outright  purchases,  and  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  risk  involved. 

“Whether  any  particular  arrangement  constitutes  a 
bailment  rather  than  a  sale  subject  to  the  statute  de¬ 
pends  upon  fairly  well  established  principles.  In  the 
first  place,  the  principal  ingredients  entering  into  the 
finished  product  must  be  supplied  by  the  party  for 
whom  the  work  is  performed,  although  minor  supple¬ 
mentary  materials  may  under  some  circumstances  be 
supplied  by  the  fabricator. 

“Secondly,  the  finished  product  must  be  fabricated 
from  the  identical  materials  furnished  and  not  merely 
from  fungible  goods  of  equivalent  value.  Lastly,  since 
title  is  to  remain  in  the  party  for  whom  the  work  is 
performed,  segregation  throughout  the  manufacturing 
process  is  usually  an  incident  of  the  arrangement. 

“Where  the  particular  transactions  can  legally  be 
deemed  work  performed  pursuant  to  a  conversion  con¬ 
tract,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  will  be  inapplicable 
because  it  relates  solely  to  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
commodities.” 

jft  ^ 

MEETING  OF  THE  PACKAGING  MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Chicago  November  11th  and  12th,  1936 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Packaging 
Machinery  Manufacturers  Insititute,  Incorporated 
was  held  on  November  11th  and  12th,  1936  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  with  more  than 
fifty  in  attendence. 

The  Following  directors  were  elected  to  serve  for  a 
three  year  period: 

H.  H.  LEONARD,  Vice  President,  Consolidated 
packing  Machinery  Corp.,  Buffalo. 

H.  KIRKE  BECKER,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Peters  Machinery  Company,  Chicago. 

ROGER  L.  PUTNAM,  President,  Package  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  yeare  were  re-elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  H.  H.  Leonard,  President;  Wallace  D.  Kimble 
(Standard-Knapp  Corporation)  and  Morehead  Patter¬ 
son  (American  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.)  Vice 
Presidents:  H.  L.  Stratton,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Three  new  appointments  were  made  by  the  Board 
as  follows,  as  vice  presidents  in  charge  of  divisions: 

Charles  L.  Barr  (F.  B.  Redington  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago),  vice-president.  Cartoning  and  Wrapping  Ma¬ 
chinery  Division. 

J.  Lee  Ferguson  (President,  J.  L.  Ferguson  Com¬ 
pany,  Joliet),  vice-president.  Dry  Filling,  Lining  and 
Sealing  Machinery  Division. 

C.  H.  Lambelet  (President,  New  Jersey  Machine 
Corporation,  Hoboken),  vice-president.  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chinery  Division. 

In  addition,  the  following  vice-presidents  in  charge 
of  Divisions  were  re-elected  by  the  Board : 


E.  A.  Metz  (Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

F.  X.  Hooper  Co.,  Inc.),  vice-president.  Corrugated  and 
Fibre  Box  Machinery  Division. 

E.  E.  Finch  (Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.),  vice-president.  Liquid  Fill¬ 
ing  and  Capping  Machinery  Division. 

J.  S.  Stokes  (President,  Stokes  and  Smith  Com¬ 
pany),  vice-president.  Paper  Box  Machinery  Division. 

G.  Prescott  Fuller  (Dexter  Folder  Company),  vice- 
president,  Wire  Stitcher  Division. 

Hosts  to  the  convention  were  the  following  members 
of  the  Chicago  area:  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Peters 
Machinery  Company,  F.  B.  Redington  Company  and 
Triangle  Package  Machinery  Company.  The  Program 
Committee  was:  H.  Kirke  Becker,  Chairman,  Charles 
L.  Barr,  Morehead  Patterson  and  Roger  L.  Putnam. 
The  address  by  Mr.  John  W.  Hooper,  American  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Foundry  Company  on  “The  Federal  Revenue 
Act  of  1936”  was  enthusiastically  received.  Electric 
eye  high  speed  pictures  of  packaging  machines  in 
operation  were  a  feature  of  the  meeting.  “Machinery 
in  the  Modern  Dynamic  Museum”  and  in  particular  the 
use  of  packaging  machinery  in  such  displays,  was  the 
subject  of  the  address  at  the  annual  banquet,  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Hayford,  director  of  the  Chicago  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry. 

The  program  “Sales  Problems  and  Policies”  was 
considered  so  successful  that  it  was  decided  to  hold 
another  clinic  discussion  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  March  1937, 
the  subject  to  be  “Production  Problems.”  Roger  L. 
Putnam  is  in  charge  of  Program  arrangements. 

A  Committee  on  Standardization  was  appointed,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Barr,  Chairman,  to  consider  standards  for 
the  industry  and  report  to  the  semi-annual  meeting. 

Membership  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows: 
Charles  L.  Barr  (middle  western  area) ;  Kendall  D. 
Doble  (New  England)  ;  Carl  E.  Schaeffer  (Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Southern) ;  Carl  H.  Lambelet  (Metropolitan 
area) . 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute  is:  H.  H. 
Leonard,  President,  Wallace  D.  Kimball  and  Morehead 
Patterson,  Vice-Presidents;  H.  K.  Becker,  Roger  L. 
Putnam,  A.  G.  Hatch,  Kendall  D.  Doble,  G.  Prescott 
Fuller  and  Carl  E.  Schaeffer.  Offices  of  the  Institute 
are  at  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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Plain  •  Inside  Enameled  *  Lithographed 

also 

•  BEER  CANS  *  DRY  PACKAGE  CANS 

Plain  and  Plain  and 

Crown  Top  Lithographed 


OIL  and  GREASE  CANS 


SPECIALTIES 


®  Our  new, 


modern  plant,  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  efficient 
machinery  provides  unsurpassed  production  facilities.  Packers  Cans  for 
1937  sold  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  selected  points* 


WE  OFFER  A 

COMPLETE,  INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 

SERVICE 


Division  of  CROWN  CORK  &•  SEAL  COMPANY 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Widespread  Thanksgiving  —  Food  Consumption  Heavy  — 
Some  More  Lima  Beans  Found  —  Kraut  Definitely  Short  — 
Opportunity  for  Buyers  to  See  the  Quality  Packed  in  the 
Tri-States  at  Next  Week’s  Convention. 

RATEFUL — The  “salient  feature”  of  the  week 
was  the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
if  one  may  judge  from  what  occurred  around 
him,  and  from  the  reports  over  the  air,  this  was  one 
of  the  most  widely  and  generally  and  genuinely  cele¬ 
brated  Thanksgiving  Days  on  record.  A  feature  noted 
was  the  unusually  large  number  of  automobiles  around 
churches — all  churches — indicating  that  a  greater 
number  than  ever  expressed  their  gratitude.  And  there 
is  no  question  about  the  extent  of  the  onslaught  upon 
food  of  all  kinds.  Stocks  of  foods  were  given  a  wallop. 

Trading  in  the  wholesale  canned  foods  market  was 
quiet,  as  was  to  be  expected.  But  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  or  of  interest  turning  up.  While 
the  usual  distributors  were  not  buying,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  institutions  of  all  kinds  were  laying  in  winter 
stocks,  and  in  itself  that  is  good  business.  The  shipping 
strike  seems  to  be  getting  worse  rather  than  better,  and 
the  market  is  beginning  to  feel  the  effects.  Truck 
shipping  never  was  busier,  and  the  railroads  are  get¬ 
ting  some  business,  but  only  where  absolute  necessity 
forces  it.  The  coast  is  getting  low  on  Eastern  goods 
and  coast  goods  are  being  worked  down  in  the  East. 
It  represents  one  of  the  strange  freaks  of  democracy 
that  contending  forces  forming  the  great  transporta¬ 
tion  system  on  which  the  whole  country  depends,  can 
battle  to  their  hearts  content  among  themselves,  with 
no  concern  whatever  for  the  public  welfare.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  that  such  a  thing  is  per¬ 
mitted.  The  laws  will  not  permit  two  men  to  “fight- 
it-out”  on  the  street,  when  there  is  danger  of  damage 
to  the  contestants  only ;  yet  the  workers  in  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  like  shipping  can  fight  it  out  with  their  em¬ 
ployers,  while  the  whole  nation  suffers.  It  just  does 
not  make  sense. 

The  week  must  be  written  down  to — holiday.  The 
day  of  heavy  buying,  however,  is  nearer.  And  you  can 
afford  to  wait.  Prices  are  holding  well,  and  with 
everyone  expecting  higher  prices,  they  will  come. 

They  dug  up  a  few  more  cases  of  lima  beans,  and 
so  the  figures  published  last  week  have  been  raised  to 
a  total  of  1,500,627  cases  instead  of  1,295,412  cases  first 
counted.  The  new  figures  represent  goods  of  the 
past — ^they  have  gone,  and  are,  therefore,  not  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  present  stocks,  now  lamentably  low. 

Sauer  Kraut  hands  you  its  story  this  week,  and  you 
now  know  that  the  pack  is  short,  and  will  soon  be  all 


gone,  if  that  condition  is  not  there  now.  The  recent 
weakness  in  prices  was  uncalled  for. 

When  you  come  down  to  the  staple  vegetables,  there 
is  nothing  new  to  report:  Market  firm,  demand  quiet, 
stocks  cleaned  down  and  higher  prices  inevitable.  In 
the  case  of  tomatoes  a  wag  has  said  that  “some  tomato 
canners  live  and  learn,  but  most  of  them  just  live.” 

Next  week  ought  to  be  an  eventful  week  in  this  neck 
of  the  woods,  when  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 
puts  on  its  “quality”  convention.  Secretary  Frank 
Shook,  himself  a  mid-western  ex-canner,  has  been  lay¬ 
ing  foundations  for  the  ending  of  the  slurs  too  often 
hurled  at  canned  foods  packed  in  this  region.  He  has 
republished  every  report  of  the  Pure  Food  authorities, 
showing  seizures  and  fines,  and  the  absence  in  those 
lists  of  goods  packed  in  his  Association  territory  has 
been  very  striking.  As  for  instance,  his  latest  list : 


“NOTICE  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT  ISSUED 
OCTOBER  1936,  RELATING  TO  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


COMMODITY 

CASES 

CHARGE  DISPOSITION 

PACKED 

Salmon 

Fine  $200 

Adulteration 

Alaska 

Sardines 

350 

Adulteration 

Dismissed 

California 

Tomato  Catsup 

Fine  $100 

Misbranded 

Indiana 

Tomato  Catsup 

Fine  $100 

Adulteration 

Indiana 

Tomato  Catsup 

Fine  $  50 

Adulteration 

Colorado 

Puree 

Fine  $  50 

Adulteration 

Colorado 

Paste 

1159 

Bond 

Adulteration 

Reconditioned 

California 

Pulp 

Fine  $  50 

Adulteration 

Louisiana” 

And  regarding  this  year’s  Convention,  he  writes : 

“QUALITY  CONVENTION”— Generally  we  Tri- 
State  Packers  are  a  good  natured  set  of  fellows,  but 
we  are  at  last  becoming  fed  up  on  being  considered  as 
packers  only  of  “Southern”  Standard  goods.  We  are 
tired  of  it  all  and  our  backs  are  up.  So,  what? 

FOOD  EXHIBIT — At  our  Annual  Convention  to  be 
held  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on 
December  2nd  and  3rd,  we  are  going  to  show  samples 
of  120  lots  of  1,000  cases  or  more  of  canned  foods 
which  we  have  packed  that  are  not  “Southern”  Stan¬ 
dards.  These  120,000  cases  are  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  Fancy  and  Extra  Standard  goods  packed 
in  the  Tri-States  this  year.  This  exhibit  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  2nd.  Each  lot  ex¬ 
hibited  will  be  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  score 
sheet  grading,  as  they  have  all  been  officially  graded. 

This  promises  to  be  not  only  the  most  unique  feature 
put  on  by  the  Tri-State  Association,  but  will  also  be  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive. 

It  is  planned  to  invite  brokers,  distributors  and  con¬ 
sumers,  all  of  whom  will  be  admitted  free. 

During  the  exhibit  the  official  graders  will  be  present 
to  answer  any  questions  relative  to  the  grading  of  the 
products. 
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The  entire  Meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  at 
the  Banquet  in  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the 
“Quality”  Exhibit. 

Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Inc. 

F.  M.  Shook. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  buyers  of  all  sections  to  see  just 
what  sort  of  goods  are  produced  in  this  long  meligned 
section. 

There  ought  to  be,  and  there  will  be,  a  big  crowd  in 
Philadelphia. 

Jt  Jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Quiet  Market  -j-  Strike  Interference  +  Thanksgiving  =  Holi¬ 
day  Week — Ending  of  Strike  Might  Produce  Heavy  Buying — 
Broker  Died  a  Millionaire — Some  Tomato  Canners  “Live  and 
Learn,”  Others  “Just  Live” — Corn  Canners  Cleaning 
Out  Odds  and  Ends. 

New  York,  November  27,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — ^With  the  exception  of  a  few 
offerings  of  standard  vegetables  at  concessions, 
such  offerings  apparently  involving  clean-up  lots 
rather  than  a  weakening  of  the  general  market,  the 
canned  foods  market  has  held  up  well  during  the  past 
week.  The  holiday  feeling  was  apparent  along  Hudson 
Street  by  mid-week,  and  this,  coupled  with  slackness 
engendered  by  the  coast  shipping  strike,  made  for  a 
quiet  week  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Continued  heavy  sales  for  canned 
foods  by  the  chains  and  other  distributors  are  indicated 
by  the  current  relative  stiffness  of  retail  prices  on  most 
items.  This  would  indicate  that  distributors  will  be 
back  in  the  market  shortly  for  replacement  supplies, 
and  in  view  of  the  favorable  statistical  position  of  the 
market,  it  is  not  expected  that  this  buying  will  be  too 
long  deferred.  An  early  termination  of  the  shipping 
strike  would  probably  bring  about  considerable  buying 
of  canned  fruits  and  other  West  Coast  products.  Better 
buying  of  southern  vegetables,  particularly  in  the 
higher  grades,  is  likewise  looked  for  before  the  year- 
end.  Buyers  who  normally  defer  replacement  pur¬ 
chases  until  the  Chicago  conventions  are  expected  to 
get  the  jump  on  the  market  this  season  in  order  to 
obtain  any  price  advantages  possible. 

A.  L.  NORTH  ESTATE — A  transfer  tax  appraisal 
filed  this  week  in  connection  with  the  will  of  the  late 
A.  L.  North,  president  of  North  &  Dalzell,  food  brokers, 
showed  an  estate  of  $1,141,598  gross  and  $1,033,137 
net.  Among  the  assets  were  securities  totaling  $934,- 
384,  including  1,125  shares  of  the  Nordal  Corp.,  valued 
at  $143,178;  5,918  shares  in  the  North  Securities  Co., 
valued  at  $326,119;  755  shares  of  North  &  Dalzell, 
Inc.,  $101,925.  Mr.  North,  who  died  during  the  can¬ 
ners’  convention  in  Chicago  last  January,  was  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  beloved  figures  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  was  well  known  as  an  authority  on  canned 
foods. 


TOMATOES — Evident  easiness  in  the  market  for 
southern  tomatoes  has  had  the  effect  of  influencing 
buyers  to  go  slow,  and  business  was  rather  routine  this 
week,  being  confined  to  immediate  requirements  in 
most  instances.  Prompt  shipment  offerings  are  re¬ 
ported  at  40  cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  90  cents  for 
2i^s,  $1.00  for  3s,  and  $2.85  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  This  easing  off  in  the  position  of  the  southern 
market  indicates  that  while  some  canners  “live  and 
learn”,  others  only  “live.”  Certainly,  current  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  canned  foods  market  do  not  point  the 
need  for  price  reductions.  The  situation  in  regard  to 
mid-west  and  coast  packs  continues  unchanged,  with 
prices  generally  holding.  The  recent  reductions  in 
prices  for  standard  tomatoes  in  California  certainly 
should  not  affect  the  eastern  market,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  tomatoes  cannot  be  moved  to  the 
east  coast  except  at  rail  freight  rates  that  would  put 
these  stocks  out  of  sight. 

CORN — Canners  are  apparently  feeling  the  need 
for  turning  some  of  their  holdings  of  standard  corn 
into  cash,  judging  from  the  movement  of  the  market 
this  week.  Offerings  of  standard  evergreen  are  re¬ 
ported  from  southern  canneries  at  82^2  cents  for  2s, 
which  contrasts  with  a  quotation  of  95  cents  to  $1.00 
for  the  same  product  at  midwestern  canneries.  Fancy 
corn  is  not  affected  by  the  current  softness  in  stan¬ 
dards,  and  is  still  held  at  firm  prices. 

PEAS — Prices  have  shown  no  change  during  the 
period  under  review,  and  trading  has  been  of  but 
limited  volume.  Wisconsin  canners  are  expected  to 
curtail  their  pea  packing  operations  somewhat  during 
the  coming  year  and  run  more  heavily  on  fancy  corn 
than  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — A  little  buying  of  standard 
stringless  beans  has  been  reported  for  cannery  ship¬ 
ment  during  the  past  week,  with  80  cents  apparently 
the  inside  price  for  2s,  with  some  packers  holding  at 
21/2  to  5  cents  per  dozen  higher.  No.  10  cut  standards 
are  steadier  at  $4.00  to  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  with 
the  outside  price  favored  by  most  sellers. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— With  shipping  still  vir¬ 
tually  at  a  standstill,  developments  have  been  lacking 
in  the  market  for  the  general  line  of  California  canned 
fruits.  Current  postings  from  canners  indicate  a 
steady  undertone  to  the  general  market,  although  it  is 
believed  in  buying  quarters  here  that  the  year-end  may 
bring  out  some  “special”  lots  at  concessions. 

CHERRIES — Red  sour  pitted  cherries  are  a  scarce 
commodity,  and  buyers  running  short  on  this  line  are 
combing  the  resale  market  before  making  any  com¬ 
mitments  for  cannery  shipment.  Packers  currently 
hold  2s  at  $1.30  to  $1.35  at  canneries  with  10s  any¬ 
wheres  from  $6.50  to  $7.25.  The  year’s  pack  is 
virtually  cleared  from  first  hands,  it  is  reported. 

GRAPEFRUIT — ^With  a  heavy,  possibly  a  record, 
canned  grapefruit  pack  in  sight,  and  the  market  on 
new  goods  unsettled,  buyers  are  waiting  for  the  price 
situation  to  develop  more  stability  before  proceeding 
with  purchases  from  the  new  pack.  Reports  of  special 
discounts  from  opening  prices  are  more  or  less  general, 
and  while  this  state  of  affairs  continues  distributors 
are  inclined  to  follow  a  “hands  off”  policy. 
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SALMON — Spot  salmon  is  moving  in  routine  volume, 
and  the  trade  apparently  is  carrying  sufficient  stocks 
for  current  requirements,  as  buyers  are  refraining 
from  making  all-rail  shipments  east  from  Seattle.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  Coast  indicate  continued  steadiness  in 
the  market,  with  canners’  holdings  dwindling  steadily. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Good,  Prices  Normal,  Advancing  Market  Anticipated — 
Convention  Notes — Heavy  Sales  of  Tomatoes — Corn  and  Peas 
Quiet — A  General  Healthy  Condition  Prevails 
Throughout — ^The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — A  local  house  is  distribut¬ 
ing  a  small  leaflet  quoting  from  a  prominent 
Service  Bureau,  part  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

“The  year  1936  has  been  a  year  of  recovery — 
after  seven  years  of  crashing  downward  and 
struggling  upward,  business  has  Anally  reached 
normal. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  period  of 
prosperity.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  canned  foods  show  little  change. 
Prices  on  practically  all  items  are  well  maintained  and 
some  seem  to  think  prospects  of  sharp  advances  are 
likely  to  occur.  Our  houses  are  naturally  all  engrossed 
with  pre-holiday  campaigns.  Business  is  good. 

THE  TWO  CONVENTIONS— Quite  a  number  of 
brokers  and  supply  men  attended  both  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Convention  in  Milwaukee  as  well  as  the  In¬ 
diana  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  The  impression  seemed 
to  be  that  the  Milwaukee  gathering  was  below  the 
usual  standard,  both  in  attendance  as  well  as  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  pea  canners  particularly  were  some¬ 
what  blue  chiefly  because  of  severe  crop  losses  the  past 
three  seasons  and  the  slow  and  indifferent  market  that 
has  ruled  the  past  sixty  days  on  spot  peas. 

Quite  in  contrast,  the  tomato  canners  at  Indianapolis 
seemed  to  be  more  than  confldent  that  the  market 
would  do  better  later  on  and  that  the  remaining  spots 
would  move  out  readily  at  better  prices  than  the 
present  ruling  levels. 

TOMATOES — An  unusual  heavy  volume  of  tomato 
business  for  this  season  of  the  year  is  being  booked  out 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  True,  such  sales  are  on  the  basis 
of  70  cents  factory  for  No.  2  standards.  By  far  the 
large  majority  of  canners  in  those  two  states  are  hold¬ 
ing  for  more  money.  Whenever  70  cent  lots  spring 
out  buyers  stand  ready  to  pick  ’em  up. 
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Some  buying  has  also  been  noted  in  No.  21/^  tins  at 
971/^  factory,  with  most  holders  demanding  $1.00. 

No.  10  standard  tomatoes  at  $3.25  and  No.  10  extra 
standard  tomatoes  at  $3.50  factory  have  also  been  in 
good  call. 

No.  10  puree  has  come  in  for  attention  as  well  with 
goodly  sales  having  been  recorded  at  $3.25  factory. 
Now  and  then  a  lot,  close  to  the  border  line  on  mold 
count  has  been  sold  at  $3.00  factory. 

CORN — The  market  is  proceeding  along  an  even 
course.  No  excitement,  no  extra  interest,  but  a  steady 
and  regular  call,  chiefly  in  small  parcels.  Prices  are 
unchanged  from  that  recorded  in  this  column  the  past 
two  or  more  weeks. 

PEAS — Some  of  our  local  jobbers  say  that  peas  are 
not  moving  with  them.  Others  reports  a  normal  de¬ 
mand  and  a  steady  movement.  Little  buying  interest 
has  been  noted.  Canners  generally  are  holding  firm, 
confident  that  with  the  high  prices  on  other  vegetable 
items  like  cut  green  beans,  corn,  etc.,  high  prices  in 
comparison  with  that  of  a  year  ago,  peas  will  move 
out  long  before  new  packing  is  ready. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  1937  prices  cannot 
be  lower  than  today’s  spot  quotations  and  that  that  will 
help  to  keep  the  spot  situation  stabilized. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  open  November  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  Middlewest,  brought  about  a 
larger  flow  than  normal.  Evaporators  were  able  to 
produce  a  somewhat  larger  quantity.  The  recent  de¬ 
cline  has  speeded  distribution  to  a  marked  degree  and 
now  the  authorities  seem  to  think  that  an  advance  will 
soon  occur.  The  market  on  carload  orders  is:  Tall 
Evaporated,  $3.05;  Baby  Evaporated,  $3.05. 

BEETS — Some  numbers  in  the  beet  line  are  already 
scarce  like  No.  10  tin  diced  as  well  as  No.  10  tin  sliced. 
Small  sizes  of  whole  beets  are  also  hard  to  find.  In 
general  the  beet  situation  is  much  firmer  than  that  of 
a  month  ago.  Top  quality  No.  21/^  cuts  command  821/2 
cents  to  85  cents  factory,  with  No.  10  tins  of  like 
quality  $3.50  factory. 

SWEET  POTATOES — The  local  trade  purchased 
freely  of  futures  and  in  some  instances  had  difficulty 
in  receiving  delivery.  The  market  is  firm  and  offerings 
few.  There  is  some  demand  for  No.  2I/2  dry  pack 
sweet  potatoes  and  business  could  be  recorded  at 
around  90  cents  f.  o.  b.  Eastern  factories. 

POP  CORN — Here  is  an  item  that  possibly  a  large 
number  of  canners  do  not  know  is  now  packed  in  tin. 
The  popular  size  is  8  oz.  tin  and  in  that  container,  the 
corn  keeps  better  than  in  any  other.  Danger  of  weavel 
and  other  insects  is,  of  course,  entirely  eliminated. 
Good  pop  corn  seems  scarce  and  the  8  oz.  tin  is  quoted 
at  from  80  cents  to  90  cents  per  dozen  delivered  here. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  low  price  on  No.  2  fancy  seg¬ 
ments  of  85  cents  Florida  factory  has  aroused  quite  a 
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little  talk  in  this  market.  It  is  reported  that  a  heavy 
volume  of  business  was  recorded  at  that  figure.  Pack¬ 
ing  has  started  in  Florida  and  shipments  of  the  new 
goods  is  expected  almost  any  day  now. 

No.  2  tin  Florida  juice  has  been  sold  at  65  cents, 
factory. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week) — 
“Tell  you  what,”  Old  Timer  said,  warming  up  to  his 
subject.  “That  book  sure  did  make  a  hit  with  me. 
What  do  you  think  of  this?”  (and  Old  Timer  again 
read)  : 

“When  Senate  hearings  were  held  on  the  Copeland 
Bill,  both  the  original  draft  and  subsequent  revisions, 
the  principal  spokesman  in  opposition  to  quality  stan¬ 
dards  and  grade  labeling  was  not  a  canner  but  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Charles  Coolidge  Parlin,  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lications  (Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Country  Gentleman) .  Mr.  Parlin  also  repre¬ 
sented  147  other  magazines,  with  an  aggregate  circu¬ 
lation  of  fifty  millions.  And  that,  said  Mr.  Parlin, 
made  him  the  mouthpiece  for  consumers — in  whose 
behalf  he  protested  the  grading  provisions  of  the  bill! 

The  National  Canners’  Association,  through  its  650 
member  firms,  is  said  to  pack  about  60  per  cent  of  all 
canned  food  except  milk.  Its  scope  is  nation-wide.  But 
its  official  views  on  the  labeling  question  are  not  en¬ 
dorsed  by  all  the  canners  in  the  country.  The  Tri- 
State  Packers’  Association,  the  membership  of  which 
includes  canners  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  unanimously  went  on  record  at  this  time  as  favor¬ 
ing  more  informative  labels,  and  particularly  A-B-C 
grade  designations  of  quality.  This  resolution  was  put 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  the  food  bill  by  Field 
Secretary  F.  M.  St  hook.”  (Continued  next  week.) 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Pack  Unusually  Small — Good  Prospects  for  Oysters  as 
Rains  and  Cooler  Weather  Set  in. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  27,  1936. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  Fall  bean  pack  in  this  section 
has  moved  fairly  well  in  certain  localities,  but  in 
others  it  has  been  a  rank  failure  due  to  the 
drought.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  pack  was  good  under 
the  dry  condition  and  goes  to  show  that  snap  beans 
can  withstand  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  90  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.25  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

PEANUTS — Newspaper  reports  say  that  the  South 
has  had  a  bumper  crop  of  peanuts  this  year,  due  to  the 
fact  that  farmers  planted  peanuts  when  their  corn  and 
other  crops  were  a  failure,  on  account  of  the  drought. 
This  being  the  case,  packers  of  peanut-butter  and 
other  peanut  products  should  have  operated  full  time 
this  season. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  production  continues  slow  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  improvement,  so  this  section  is 
doomed  for  a  short  shrimp  pack. 


Fairly  good  strikes  of  shrimp  have  been  reported  in 
Louisiana,  but  Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  had  very 
few  shrimp  this  season. 

Alabama  has  had  one  of  the  lightest  shrimp  packs  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  They  did  not  have  this 
small  pack  even  years  ago  when  they  did  not  have 
trawls  but  used  seines  to  catch  shrimp. 

The  Mississippi  coast  has  yielded  very  few  shrimp 
this  season,  but  the  canneries  there  were  able  to  get 
enough  shrimp  out  of  the  Louisiana  Marsh  to  enable 
them  to  operate  to  some  extent,  but  Alabama  canneries 
are  too  far  to  draw  their  supply  of  raw  material  from 
the  Louisiana  Marsh. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  has  been  raised  and  the 
expected  reaction  of  buyers  has  taken  place,  but  at  the 
price  the  factories  are  paying  the  fishermen  for  shrimp, 
there  is  no  chance  of  any  reduction  taking  place. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  canned  shrimp :  $1.35 
to  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ;  $1.40  to  $1.45  for 
medium,  and  $1.50  to  $1.55  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — ^We  had  some  pretty  good  rain  here  the 
first  part  of  the  week  and  if  it  continues,  it  will  freshen 
up  the  bays  to  some  extent  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  oysters.  The  dry  weather  has  kept  the  bay, 
bayous  and  even  the  rivers  on  this  coast  very  salty, 
which  makes  oysters  poor,  therefore,  with  the  cold 
weather  that  we  are  having  and  some  rain,  it  should 
fatten  up  the  oysters. 

The  oyster  canning  season  is  scheduled  to  start  on 
January  1,  which  is  when  the  oysters  in  this  section 
are  at  their  best. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.10  for  five  ounce,  and  $2.20  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Prices  Hold  Firm  Despite  Strike  Tieup — Rail  Shipments  East¬ 
ward —  Canners  Ask  Shipping  Instructions  —  Hawaii  Asks 
Government  Aid  in  Shipping  of  Needed  Foods — Packing  Fall 
Spinach  —  Asparagus  Stocks  Limited  —  Fruits  in  Good 
Position — California  Tomato  Growers  League  Formed. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  November  27, 1936. 

RICES  HOLD  FIRM — Despite  the  complete  stop¬ 
page  of  shipment  by  water  routes  and  the  resulting 
curtailment  of  sales  by  canners,  prices  of  Pacific 
Coast  canned  foods  remain  very  firm.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact,  of  course,  that  early  sales  were  of 
unusual  volume,  that  the  shipping  strike  was  forecast 
well  in  advance  and  that  canners  came  out  with  prices 
contingent  on  early  delivery.  In  no  lines  are  there  sur¬ 
pluses  that  seem  unduly  heavy,  with  indications  of 
shortages  in  some  items.  Occasionally,  one  hears  of 
offerings  slightly  below  list  but  these  are  largely  on 
small  lots  where  canners  are  desirous  of  making  a  com¬ 
plete  cleanup  at  once.  In  no  way  do  they  reflect  the 
market  trend. 
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RAIL  SHIPMENTS — While  early  shipments  were 
very  heavy  and  the  distributing  trade  as  a  whole  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  well  supplied,  some  buyers  are  short  of  cer¬ 
tain  items  and  are  resorting  to  rail  shipments  to  get 
stocks,  despite  the  high  cost  entailed.  Full  cars  have 
gone  forward  of  late  to  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
Boston,  with  some  canners  making  rail  shipments  to 
these  points  for  the  first  time  in  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Canners  are  urging  the  trade  to  send  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  at  once,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  when  the  mari¬ 
time  strike  is  finally  settled  there  will  undoubtely  be 
a  rush  for  cargo  space  and  that  those  who  have  fur¬ 
nished  instructions  will  be  the  first  served. 

HAWAII  SITUATION  ACUTE— Governor  Joseph 
B.  Poindexter  of  Hawaii  has  telegraphed  a  request  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  asking  that  a  Federal 
vessel  be  dispatched  to  the  Island  Territory  with  needed 
food  supplies.  A  serious  shortage  of  dairy  products 
and  canned  milk  is  reported,  with  all  canned  foods  in 
very  limited  supply.  Similarly,  the  Governor  of  Alaska 
has  made  a  plea  to  Federal  authorities  for  food  sup¬ 
plies.  In  many  communities  there  supplies  of  canned 
foods  are  sufficient  to  last  but  two  or  three  weeks. 
Packers  of  salmon  were  successful  in  moving  most  of 
their  output  of  salmon  to  the  States  before  the  mari¬ 
time  tieup,  but  packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  have 
large  stocks  on  hand,  with  requests  coming  in  for  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  mainland  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
From  New  Orleans  comes  word  that  the  Matson 
freighter  Maunawili  has  been  tied  up  there  with  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  160,000  cases  of  canned  pineapple  aboard,  the 
largest  shipment  of  the  season. 

RAIN  NEEDED — Both  growers  and  canners  in 
California  are  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  weather  as 
well  as  on  strikes  and  steadily  mounting  labor  costs. 
While  the  southern  part  of  the  State  has  been  favored 
by  good  rains,  the  northern  half  has  been  neglected 
and  farming  operations  are  largely  at  a  standstill. 
Orchardists  complain  it  is  so  dry  that  fruit  trees  are 
chasing  the  dogs.  Labor  costs  for  both  growers  and 
canners  are  advancing  and  it  is  becoming  quite  evident 
that  canning  stocks  will  cost  more  next  year  and  that 
many  canned  products  will  be  higher  in  price.  This 
is  another  reason  for  the  firmness  prevailing  through 
the  market. 

SPINACH — Some  increased  interest  is  being  shown 
in  California  spinach,  now  that  fall  packing  is  under 
way  and  some  who  were  sold  up  on  spring  pack  again 
have  something  to  offer.  It  may  be  possible  to  secure 
some  of  the  new  pack  article  at  $1.15  for  No.  2i/^s,  but 
$1.20  seems  to  be  the  asking  price.  Very  little  spring 
pack  spinach  is  in  first  hands,  but  it  is  still  possible  to 
locate  all  sizes. 

ASPARAGUS — Stocks  of  asparagus  are  getting 
limited  and  here  and  there  canners  are  making  slight 
concessions  to  clean  out  broken  lots.  This  has  been 
taken  by  some  buyers  to  indicate  a  softening  of  the 
market,  but  canners  deny  this.  The  all  green  item  is 
almost  off  the  market,  with  practically  nothing  avail¬ 
able  other  than  mammoth.  This  is  quoted  at  $2.40  and 
$2.50.  Canners  comment  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
usually  quite  an  active  final  fill  in  demand  for  aspara¬ 


gus  immediately  following  the  holiday  season  and  this 
is  expected  again  this  season. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  situation  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  trade,  from  a  statistical  standpoint.  Cali¬ 
fornia  made  a  larger  pack  of  pears  than  last  year, 
while  the  Northwest  packed  about  as  many  as  in  1935. 
The  market  has  strengthened  in  recent  weeks  and  no 
longer  are  sales  of  No.  2i/^  choice  being  made  below 
$1.65.  Some  of  the  larger  packers  are  holding  this  size 
at  $1.80.  Right  through  the  list  of  fruits  the  No.  10 
size  is  in  small  supply  and  quite  a  few  withdrawals 
have  been  made. 

TOMATO  GROWERS  ORGANIZE— As  a  result  of 
the  mass  meeting  of  tomato  growers  held  recently  at 
Sacramento,  attended  by  growers  from  13  counties,  the 
California  Tomato  Growers’  League  has  been  organ¬ 
ized.  For  the  purpose  of  intensive  organization  work 
the  State  has  been  divided  into  four  divisions.  All 
southern  California  counties  in  which  tomatoes  for 
canning  are  grown  are  in  district  number  one.  In 
district  two  are  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San 
Benito,  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  counties.  District 
three  is  made  up  of  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin,  Stanis¬ 
laus  and  Mercent  counties,  with  district  four  compris¬ 
ing  Napa,  Solano,  Yolo,  Sacramento,  Sutter  and  Yuba 
counties.  An  industry  committee  of  three  growers  for 
each  county  has  been  appointed  and  growers  are  being 
pledged  not  to  contract  with  canners  until  proper 
prices,  terms  of  delivery,  and  terms  of  sale  and  pur¬ 
chase  are  secured.  A  tentative  price  of  $15  a  ton  for 
canning  tomatoes  has  been  set. 

THE  CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  has 
made  a  gift  of  $250  to  the  University  of  California  for 
continuing  research  work  on  tomato  insect  pests. 

COLONEL  CHARLES  BARTLEY,  wholesale  grocer 
of  Chicago,  landed  recently  at  San  Francisco  from  a 
round  trip  to  the  Orient  made  aboard  a  Clipper  ship 
of  Pan  American  Airways.  He  was  one  of  the  travelers 
on  the  initial  trans-Pacific  passenger  flight. 

THE  WESTERN  OLIVE  COMPANY  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Corning,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000,  to  carry  on  olive  processing  and  packing.  The 
incorporators  are  S.  N.  and  Martha  0.  Roush  and 
George  F.  Cass. 

SAM  CAVA  is  considering  the  proposition  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery  at  Hollister,  Calif.,  at 
a  cost  of  $175,000. 

IRVING  H.  GRANICHER,  of  the  fruit  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  returned  from  an  interesting  vacation  trip 
to  Texas,  New  Orleans,  Havana,  Honduras  and 
Panama. 


gCDTT  yiNED 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  YINERS^-^VINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

SUN  PURE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  headed  by  L.  R.  Allen, 
have  leased  the  canning  plant  at  Howey-in-the-Hills, 
Florida,  from  the  W.  J.  Howey  Company  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  grapefruit  juice. 

• 

F.  WEBSTER  BROWNE,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Canners 
Association,  announces  that  their  Annual  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  10:30  A.  M.,  December  8th,  at  Eastland 
Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

• 

IN  LINE  with  the  efforts  made  by  food  manufacturers 
during  the  last  few  years,  to  promote  the  giving  of  food 
products  for  the  Christmas  gifts,  either  by  the  case 
or  in  small  gift  packages,  the  Stecher-Traung  Litho¬ 
graph  Company  of  Rochester  and  San  Francisco,  is 
again  distributing  gratis,  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  small,  attractively  lithographed  stickers  to  their 
wholesale  grocer,  canner  and  other  customers.  Stecher- 
Traung  advises  that  any  one  who  is  interested  may 
have  any  quantity  of  these  stickers  desired. 

• 

C.  E.  LACHELE,  for  several  years  with  the  National 
Canners  Association  laboratory  at  San  Francisco,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  research  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  there. 

• 

j.  w.  WELCH  COMPANY,  INC.,  tomato  packers  of 
Downing,  Virginia,  will  operate  a  plant  at  Eustis, 
Florida,  to  can  grapefruit  hearts.  Operations  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  December  1st. 

• 

W.  0.  JOHNSON,  for  some  time  manager  of  the 
Lindsay  Ripe  Olive  Company,  large  packers  of  ripe 
olives  at  Lindsay,  Calif.,  has  resigned  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  canning  plant  of  the 
Leverton  Corporation,  of  Houston,  Texas. 

• 

LEWIS  E.  BULKELEY,  prominent  food  broker  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  died  at  his  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  home  on  November 
17th  at  the  age  of  54  years,  after  several  months  of  ill 
health. 

• 

THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  of  Canada,  J.  R.  Joslin  announces,  is  to 
be  held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel  in  Toronto,  Ontario, 
on  December  15th  and  16th. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elilker  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORR  AL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


PATENTED 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


INDIANA  CANNERS  MEET 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

for  drawing  up  a  revised  AAA  and  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do  but  comply. 

Mr.  Rider  then  asked  Mr.  Burr  to  tell  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  Social  Security.  “Just  a  big  headache,”  says 
Mr.  Burr.  “Part  time  employees  are  claiming  un¬ 
employment  benefit  and  getting  it.  We  have  turned 
in  so  many  objections  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  thrown  up  its  hands  and  declared  no  more  pay¬ 
ments  to  part  time  employees  in  canning  industry  until 
law  is  straightened  out.”  Advised  Indiana  to  do  same 
thing.  Take  care  of  your  skeleton  staff  of  all  year 
round  employees  but  object  to  others.  Looks  like  every 
canner  will  come  under  it,  no  matter  how  small  be¬ 
cause  packing  season  is  just  long  enough  to  throw  them 
over  line,  he  said. 

THE  ELECTION 

Craig  Dillon,  Vincennes  Packing  Corp.,  Vincennes, 
President;  Rodney  Koontz,  Gaston  Canning  Company, 
Gaston,  Vice-President;  J.  J.  Rogers,  221  Occidental 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Secretary.  New  Directors: 
Robert  Stingle,  Hall-Stingle  Co.,  Waterloo ;  C.  C. 
Mobley,  St.  Paul  Canning  Co.,  St.  Paul ;  W.  E.  Everitt, 
Everitt  Packing  Co.,  Underwood. 

jt  Jt 

OLD-AGE  BENEFIT  TAXES 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 

to  all  vessels  “on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States”  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  documented 
or  not.  See  Information  Letter  of  March  28,  1936,  at 
p.  4893. 

Employees  who  have  attained  age  65 — Under  the 
Act  and  Art.  9  of  the  Regulations,  all  services  per¬ 
formed  by  an  employee  who  is  65  years  or  older  are 
exempt.  This  includes  all  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  day  preceding  the  employee’s  65th  birthday. 

Domestic  servants,  government  employees,  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  organi¬ 
zations  are  also  exempt. 

After  the  canner  has  ascertained  which  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  are  subject  to  the  Act  and  which  are  exempted, 
the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  the  tax,  and 
the  wages  which  are  subject  to  it.  These  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Information  Letter. 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  prices  on  Canners  Seeds 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

''America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eiastern 


Wholegrain — Continued 

Low 

High 

_  1.1ft 

1.15 

No.  10  . . . 

7-fift 

QK 

1.10 

No.  10  . . . 

-  6.26 

Central 
Low  High 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  ColoBsal,  No.  2Mi . . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2  Ml . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  Mo.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  10  . — . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2.._— . 

No.  10 . «... 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10_.. . . .  4.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . — 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


EUustern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.85 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.50 

1.86 

1.86 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.36 

2.46 

2.40 

2.50 

2.10 

2.20 

Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  _ _ 

CORN — Creamatyle- 
Yellow.  Fancy  Mo.  2..... 

No.  10  _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 
White.  Fancy  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 


.87%  1.00 


1.16 


10 


—  5, 


1.20 

i!io 

r.'oi) 


1.25 

LIS 

i’.’os 


95 


60 


1.10 
6.50 
82%  1.00 
00  5.00 


1.35 

6.60 

1.10 

5.50 

.90 


1.35 

i’.'oo 


HOMINY 

Std.  SpUt,  Mo.  1,  TnU- 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 


.90 


.75 

2.25 


No,  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No. 


Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . 

Eht.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2., 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2.. — 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  4.50 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  10 


No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 

No.  10  . 


BEETS 


Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 


Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 


No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 


Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN— Wbolegraln 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10 


1.16 

1.20 

.90 

1.00 

6.60 

5.60 

1.75 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.50 

1.60 

1.62% 

1.35 

.95 

1.16 

.76 

.85 

.70 

.70 

1.00 

1.20 

.85 

.86 

1.16 

1.16 

4.26 

4.25 

4.00* 

4.00 

.90 

.90 

1.16 

1.15 

4.60 

4.60 

Leo 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.75 

.86 

.85 

.92%  1.00 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1,00 

******* 

.80 

3.50 


.85 

3.75 


.85 

4.;i5 


.85 

4.25 


1.40 

1.50 


.  3.26 

.70  .75 

.85  .90 

3.25  3.60 


.76  .80 

3.50  3.75 


1.40 

1.85 


.80 

1.10 

8.16 

.90 

3.40 


No.  2  Petit  Poia _ _ _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2a............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5a . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s.....„...„. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s.„ . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  ^ . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s............... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s....„.._-. 

No.  1  Early  June,  38 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8._. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss_ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28 

Blackeye,  'ziT,  Soigjced....-^— 

lOs  . . . 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  8 
No.  10 


1.76 

1.20 

1.00 

.95 


1.90 

1.30 

1.00 

.95 


1.70 

1.60 

1.40 

1.25 

1.16 

1.30 

1.25 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 


1.76 

1.65 

1.50 

1.45 

1.35 
1.40 
1.40 

1.36 

1.25 

1.26 


1.10 

6.26 

1.00 

6.00 

.95 

6.00 

.70 

1.66 

1.50 

1.25 
1.46 

1.26 
1.10 
1.00 


1.25 
6.60 
1.10 

5.26 

1.10 

6.26 
.80 

1.85 

1.76 

1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 


.96 

5.50 

.90 


1.00 


.97%  1.05 
5.00  5.50 


.95 

6.00 

6.26 


1.10 

6.00 

6.25 


.92%  .92% 

.60  . 

2.60  2.76 

.76  .76 

3.76  3.76 


.76 

.80 

.96 


.86 


.60 

.76 


1.00 

.60 


.70 

.80 


8.76 


SAUER  KRAUT 


.70  .80 

3.26  3.75 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.36  1.40 

i"2(j 


1.40 

1.35 

1.25 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.15 

1.15 

1.10 


1.16 

6.26 

1.00 

6.00 

1.10 

4.50 


1.35 

1.25 


1.20 

1.16 

1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

5.25 

1.00 


5.00 

1.00 

4.50 

.96 

.56 

3.20 


.47% 

.60 

.65 

.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.90 

1.36 

1.00 

1.05 

Fey.,  No.  2  ......  _ _ _ 

.80 

.86 

3.25 

4.25 

3.26 

3.50 

No.  10  . . 

4.26 

4.26 

. . 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _  « 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  _ 

3.76 

4.00 

7.6(1 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

.92%. 

1.00 

1.16 

1.25 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _ 

.90 

.95 

4.50 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

No.  10  . 

.80 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.80  . 

* 

....... 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

5.00 

3.50  4.00 

PEAS 

1.50 

1.45 

1.40 

1.30 

1.25 

1.30 

1.25 

1.20 

1.16 


1.20 

6.26 

1.10 

5.26 

1.20 

4.60 


1.46 

1.35 

i'.26 

1.26 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

5.50 

1.05 


5.50 

1.06 

4.76 

1.00 

.67% 

3.40 


214  .  . 

i.io 

1.16 

.96 

1.10 

Kn  . 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.60 

SPINACH 

St/1-,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.95 

.70 

.95 

1.02Mj 

No.  2%  . . . . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

Mn  iri  . 

3.60 

4.00 

3.26 

3.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

...... 

....... 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

....... 

....... 

Triple,  No.  2 . . 

MM... 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continoed 


CANNED  FBUrrs— Conttnaa 


£iastern 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Low 

.70 

.90 

High 

No.  2%  _ _ _ _ 

Nn  a  . 

.95 

Nn  in  . . 

3.00 

std..  No.  2,  Syrup  Paek__„.. 

No.  2%  .  _  _ 

1.00 

Central 
Low  Hish 


West  Coast 
Low  Hisb 


No.  S  .. 
No.  10 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 


1.00 

1.26 


1.20 

1.35 


Solid  pack 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 

.47%  .60 

.76  .80 

.82% 

.96 

Ma  9  . 

. 77% 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

No  2%  . 

.  1 .05 

1.15 

1.05  1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  3  r. _ 

No  in 

.  1.10 

.  3.10 

1.15 

3.50  3.75 

4.05 

4.50 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

.45 

.45  .60 

With  puree 
.62%  .66 

No.  2  . 65 

No.  2%  . 90 

No.  3  .  1.00 

No.  10  . 2.85 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock......„„...  .42^4 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 40 

No.  10  .  3.00 


.75 

.95 

1.06 

3.25 


.72%  .75 
.97  Vj  1.00 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.80 

1.16 

4.00 


S.00 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.46  .47% 

3.25  4.00 

.45  .50 

.75  . 

3.00  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 


.70 
.87%  .90 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Went  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  . 


2.46 

8.60 


2.66 

8.76 


3.50  3.60 

slbo  8.25 


.60  .62% 
.77%  .80 

3.00  3.25 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup.......... 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  10  . . 


1.76 

7.00 


1.86 

7.00 


9.00  9.60 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _  _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.......„  ....... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2................  1.30 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.60 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2»_ . .  . 

No.  10  . 


1.36 

7.26 


7.25  7.60 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


7.60  8.00 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.26  2.36 

2.00  . 


6.00  6.00 


1.46 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 


2.16 


APPLES 
No.  10, .  water.. 


Canned  Fish 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . . 

3.26 

3.16 

8.25 

8.60 

4.00 

HERRING  ROE 

_  l.RO 

1.60  _ 

1.76 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2,  17  oz . . 

.  1,76 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10  . 

4.36 

6.00 

4.50 

4.76 

LOBSTER 

nan 

fi.fiO 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . . 

....... 

— 

1.80 

1.70 

1.86 

1.80 

%  lb . . 

V4  lb . 

— 

.  3.26 

_  1.96 

3.25 

1.96  _ 

No.  2%;  Std . 

....... 

...... 

1.45 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

1  nn 

1.06 

1.10 

GRAPEFRUIT 

.  l.OR 

1-10 

.60 

1.10 

3.60 

1 

2.00 

No.  2  . . . 

i.ob 

i.bo 

3.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

No.  6  . 

3.10 

Selects,  6  oz . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . .  .62%  _ 

No.  1  . .  .62%  

No.  300  . 80  .80 

No.  2  . 75  . 

No.  6  . 2.60  2.76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i.oo 

No.  2%  .  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%....„ . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup _ .... . . .  . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


1.00 

1.35 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  lO...^.,...... 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10....„... 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


. 76 

2.60  3.00 


1.90 

1.65 

1.60 


6.00 

3.76 


1.66 

1.55 

1.45 

1.10 


2.00 

1.80 

1.65 

4.00 

6.26 

4.26 


1.66 

1.66 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %™ . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . __.... 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 _ _ 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1.  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . . 

No.  1,  Large . . 


1.16 


1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.70 

6.85 


4.76 


6.10 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3,16 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.75 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s.............. . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 
Fey.,  Yel ,  Is,  24’s....................... 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . . 

%8  . . 

V48  . . 

Light  Meat,  ls..„.......................... 

%8  . . 

%•  . . . . 


3.60 

3.15 


1.35 

1.40 

1.60 


1.40 

1.45 

1.55 


3.90 

2.85 


10 

2.16 

60 

1.66 

1.76 

90 

1.90 

16 

1.16 

.00 

1.06 

.76 

.76 

.66 

2.66 

.60 

1.60 

.92% 

.96 

.70 

_  1.40 

2.86  8.10 

.......  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.60  6.86 

8.85  4.26 

.  9.00 

.  6.00 

_  8.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Wonder  Cooker,  Tomato  Filler,  Pea 
Filler,  Chain  Conveyors,  Retorts,  Pea  Cleaners,  Pea 
Graders,  Steam  Crane,  Open  Kettles,  Corn  Huskers, 
Corn  Cutters,  Corn  Fillers,  Corn  Conveyors  and  Ex¬ 
haust  Box,  Link-Belt  Peeling  Table.  Address  Box 
A-2156  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  125  h.  p.  Erie  Economic  1924  Re¬ 
turn  Tubular  Boiler  shaker  grate,  with  practically  new 
charcoal  iron  tubes.  One  36"  by  60  ft.  charcoal  iron 
stack.  Now  in  operation,  can  be  inspected  if  desired. 
Condition  good;  replacing  with  larger  unit;  inspected 
and  insured  by  Hartford.  One  Ayars  Tomato  Corer 
practically  new,  low  price  for  quick  shipment.  Chas. 
G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  50  h.  p.  Asme  125  lb.  return 
Tubular  Boiler,  used  less  than  three  years.  One  70 
h.  p.  Asme  100  lb.  return  Tubular  Boiler,  used.  One 
36"  X  60  ft.  used  stack.  George  F.  Motter’s  Sons, 
York,  Pa. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — One  Colossus  Grader.  Address  Box 
A-2153  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Onley  Pea  Washer,  Clipper  Cleaner, 
Ayars  Filler,  42"x84".  Retorts,  Crates  and  Picking 
Table.  Address  Box  A-2155  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Advise 
age,  size  and  price.  Address  Box  A-2160  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — A  Pea,  Corn,  Bean  Canning  Factory, 
located  in  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  equipped  with 
good  machinery,  and  large  acreage  available.  Address 
Box  A-2157  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five- 
gallon  cans,  good  color,  fine  flavor,  and  extra  good. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Discontinued  high-class  Green  and 
Wax  Bean  Labels;  also  Beets.  50c  and  75c  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Write  for  samples.  Granite  City  Sales  Co.,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE — Canned  Food  Brokerage  business 
located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  enjoying  prosperous 
business  now  and  for  past  seventeen  years.  Connec¬ 
tions  covering  United  States.  Present  owner  retiring 
account  ill  health.  Address  Box  A-2159  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

MACHINE  SHOP  equipped  for  rebuilding  canning 
and  packing  machinery  and  building  conveyors,  tanks 
and  other  machinery  to  order.  George  F.  Motter’s 
Sons,  York,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  capable  taking  complete  charge 
pea  and  bean  plant,  100,000  case  pack.  Rocky  Mountain  terri¬ 
tory.  Year  round  employment.  Address  Box  B-2158  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


If  you  had  graded  your  peas  on  a 

Hydro-Geared  Grader 

your  bank  account  would  be 
larger  and  your  customers 
better  satisfied.  Write  us  and 
let  us  prove  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfee  Original  Grader  House‘s 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


BE  YOURSELF 

Jimmy,  age  nine,  was  escorting  his  younger  sister, 
Ruth,  to  school.  Now  although  Ruth  was  more  than  a 
year  younger  than  Jimmy,  she  was  much  better  read. 

On  the  way  Ruth  slipped  and  tore  her  new  frock. 
“Jimmy,”  she  said,  “if  you  want  to  show  people  your 
chivalry,  you  will  give  me  that  pin  in  your  trousers.” 

Jimmy,  blushing  furiously,  retorted:  “If  you  think 
I’m  gonna  show  my — my  chivalry  just  so  you  wont’ 
have  to  show  your  petticoat,  you’re  off  your  block.  Go 
on  home  and  get  yourself  a  pin.” 

“Hoot  mon !”  drooled  the  Scotchman. 

“I  can’t.  I’m  not  an  owl,”  the  Londoner  retorted. 

PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 

Boarder:  You  have  wonderful  rice  pudding,  Mrs. 
Webb. 

Mrs.  Webb:  Indeed,  yes.  I  won’t  use  anything  but 
rice  thrown  at  the  very  best  weddings. 

WHY  THE  DELAY 

Judge  Landis  was  a  much  feared  questioner  when 
he  sat  on  the  Federal  Bench  at  Chicago,  whenever  he 
began  to  “look  through”  a  witness’  mind.  One  day 
there  appeared  before  him  Abie,  who  was  involved  in 
the  burning  of  his  store. 

“What  time  did  you  take  out  your  insurance  papers, 
Abie?”  asked  the  Judge. 

“At  9  o’clock,  your  Honor,”  responded  Abie. 

“What  time  did  the  fire  start?”  demanded  the  Judge. 

“Twelve  o’clock,”  faltered  the  nervous  Abie. 

“Why  the  unnecessary  delay?”  thundered  Landis; 
and  in  confusion  Abie  faltered,  “Our  fire  sale  ads  vere 
not  done!” 

The  old  belief  that  if  you  drop  a  knife  or  fork  it 
means  company  is  coming  is  quite  true.  What’s  more, 
if  you  miss  a  knife  or  fork  it  means  the  company  has 
gone. 

EASILY  MENDED 

The  famous  after-dinner  speaker  had  resolved  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Never  again  would  he  get  on 
his  feet  to  address  a  bored  gathering.  He  was  through. 

But  one  day  he  was  approached  by  a  woman  who 
sought  to  have  him  address  her  club. 

“I  can’t,”  he  explained  firmly.  “I  have  burned  my 
bridges  behind  me.” 

The  lady  looked  slightly  surprised,  but  nobly  came 
to  the  rescue. 

“Oh,  in  that  case,”  she  said,  “I  will  lend  you  a  pair 
of  my  husband’s.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


rhc  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

D«wey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

ADIUSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 
Baskets,  Picking. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  PickUng,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

.Ihisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

4yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
dansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
^a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Met 

BOHERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

k  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

\  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

J.  Weber  Co.,  New  York  City 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  FiUers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PhilUps  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A*  K-  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ina 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Ma. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Ma 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyois 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Urns. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuotu. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  '  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  ^darburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B2dtimore,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Ma. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Ma. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.^  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Mi 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQXnPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACEETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
r  rl.  Langsenxamp  Ou.,  iiiuianapohs,  ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

I  H.  i.angsenKamp  Co.,  Inaianapous,  ina 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
r .  H.  Langsenxamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ina 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  mu 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ina 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  ina. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camondge,  Mass 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Roaers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Oiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ck).,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  |. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Mo 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Mo 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ina 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEAUNG  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Piclcing  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

STENCILS,  MarUnq  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
A.  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Pirocess. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-lRyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  ina 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchv.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi» 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  lu^.. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ina 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  ina 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Inu 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Cor.r. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown.  N  1. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Ma 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PAIRJi 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Finisher 

Has  enormous  capacity; 
gives  extra  smooth  re¬ 
sults,  resulting  in  high- 


Address. 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Pulper 

Pulps  by  both  pressure 
and  centrifugal  force. 
Increases  yield,  gives 
better  quality.  Capacity 
1 5  tons  an  hour. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


products. 


Install  the  modern  Super-Pulper  and 
Super  Finisher  and  you  have  two  real 
profit  winners.  All  waste  is  elimin¬ 
ated,  they  utilize  the  last  ounce  of 
usable  material  fed  to  them.  That’s 
really  profitable  modernization. 

The  average  increased  yield  obtained 
by  these  modern  machines  is  5% — 
and  in  some  instances  it’s  as  high  as 

9%. 

All  machines  are  quickly  convertible 
for  either  pulping  or  finishing.  You 
simply  change  the  hopper  and  screen 
— and  it’s  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Juice  extractor  attachments  can  be 
installed  quickly,  too — to  provide  as 
fine  a  juice  as  you  wish,  or  to  obtain 
greatest  yield. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  machines. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  ■  ILLINOIS 


I  SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

I  Please  send  me 
I  d  Full  details  of  the  Super  Pulper  and  Finisher. 
!  d  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


ONE  MAN 

to  Build  a  Stack 
or  Fill  a  Silo 


Using 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  ENSI¬ 
LAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

a  tremendous  saving  in  labor  and  far  better 
worl<  is  produced. 

Capacity  up  to  12  tons  of  green  vines  per 
hour — greater  capacity  on  more  compact 
materials.  The  discharge  spout  revolves  in 
a  circle,  the  size  of  the  circle  being  changed 
by  inclining  the  spout  to  any  desired  position. 
Changes  can  be  instantly  made  at  the  will  of 
operator.  Constructed  of  the  best  materials  to 
give  long  trouble-free  service. 


IDEAL 

CHAIN 

ADJUSTER 


HAMACHEK  Ha machel</</^a/ Chain  Ad- 
IDEAL  iuster  quickly  adjusts  stret¬ 
ched  chains  to  proper  length, 
CHAIN  materially  prolonging  their 

ADJUSTER  A  lever¬ 

age  principle  is  used,  with 

which  the  joints  of  open  link,  detachable 
chains  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up 
wear  and  stretch,  thus  making  the  chain  cor¬ 
rect  in  length.  The  moderate  cost  is  quickly 
returned  in  the  avoidance  of  delays  and  the 
saving  of  chains. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Also  ManufactureTs  oj 

VINERS  and  VINER  FEEDERS 


